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This Issue in Brief 


New Directions in Judicial Administration.— 
We are privileged to present in FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION an address delivered by Mr. Warren Olney III 
last August before the Federal Probation Officers 
Training Institute at Asilomar, California. Mr. 
Olney explains the plan of administration of the 
federal courts and reviews recent organizational 
changes in the Administrative Office of the United 


Guideposts for Juvenile Court Operation—We 
asked Judge Harold N. Fields of the Juvenile 
Court of Marion County at Indianapolis what he 
believes to be the criteria for the successful opera- 
tion of juvenile courts if they are to fulfill the 
purpose for which they were established. He re- 
sponded with eight “guideposts” and concludes his 


discourse by stating “It should be kept in mind 
States Courts to carry out more completely the that continual evaluation of court effort is neces- 


purposes the Congress originally had in mind in sary and that complacency is no substitute for 
providing self-government for the federal judici- competency.” 

ary. Emphasizing the need for maintaining the 
highest standards among probation officers, Mr. 
Olney asserts that probation is a profession—“the 


dge,q ‘losest of all, perhaps, to the ministry itself.” For 
your product, he reminds us, is a human being. New Directions in Judicial ae eee 
om “You are, by virtue of your profession, master Seagoville Reconstructs a Rebel . James V. Bennett 17 
ial architects of better lives.” Guideposts for Juvenile Court Operation d 
Seagoville Reconstructs a Rebel.—‘Seagoville” Judge Harold N. Fields 12 


Probation Was Made for Man . . Walter Raeburn 16 
is the popular name of the federal correctional Problems of Treating Delinquents 


A Richard L. Jenkins, M.D. 27 
institution at Seagoville, Texas. It 7 eo Group Counseling in Combating Delinquency 
unlike most penal or correctional institutions. 


Hanna Grunwald 32 
A Public School Offers mane Courses for Young 
It has no walls, no guard towers, and no cell Probationers . . . . James F. Ghastin 37 
blocks. James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Day-Parole for Wieieenenniete . Sanger B. Powers 42 
Bureau of Prisons, vividly portrays how Seago- Are Institutions for Juveniles —“"™ cae - 
Ville’s social education program operates. He does oe a 


It by depicting how an actual prisoner, whom he Officer . . Oscar Aguayo 50 


ualls Joe, is “reconstructed” through a program of Departments: 


purposeful activity carried out in an atmosphere of Looking at the Law... 0 be 
mutual cooperation between the inmate body and _ Reviews of Professional Periodicals . . . 53 
the staff. You will find Mr. Bennett’s realistic ac- Your Bookshelf on Review . . . . . . . . . 58 


count especially interesting, informative, and help- Has Come to Our Attention... ..... 7 
ful. 
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Probation Was Made for Man.—One of the 
finest and clearest pronouncements we have ever 
read about the purpose and function of probation 
is that by Walter Raeburn, barrister-at-law in 
London, which appeared last January in the 
British Journal of Delinquency. We felt every 
judge and probation officer should have an oppor- 
tunity to read the article and are reprinting it with 
the permission of Mr. Raeburn and the editors of 
the British journal. We believe it should be re- 
quired reading in the judicial and correctional 
field. 

Problems of Treating Delinquents.—As a form- 
er psychiatrist at the New York State Training 
School for Boys and one time acting director of 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research at 
Chicago, Dr. Richard L. Jenkins, director of the 
psychiatric evaluation project at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, knows the delinquency field well. In 
discussing the treatment needs of delinquents, Dr. 
Jenkins points out that there are two distinguish- 
able types of delinquents into which most juvenile 
offenders can be classified. The one type he calls 
the “adaptive” delinquent—the other the “mala- 
daptive” delinquent. Their treatment needs, he 
states, are characteristically different. The recog- 
nition of this fact, he has found, greatly aids in 
clarifying many confusing problems relating to 
the treatment of delinquents. 

Group Counseling in Combating Delinquency.— 
The Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society has as its basic aim the relief 
of human distress and the prevention of its re- 
currence in the community. In achieving its pur- 
pose the Bureau has pioneered in many endeavors, 
one of them a group counseling program for delin- 
quent youth which includes counseling with the 
young offender himself, his peer group, and his 
family. Dr. Hanna Grunwald, group counseling 
consultant on the Bureau’s staff, demonstrates how 
the group counseling innovation works. 

A Public School Offers Special Courses for 
Young Probationers.—“Pioneer Readiness for Em- 
ployment Program,” known in short as PREP, is 
an intensive vocational training program in 
Macomb County, Michigan, for youthful proba- 
tioners, many of them school dropouts. In coopera- 
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tion with the County Board of Supervisors, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the 
Macomb County Probation Department, and the 
State Department of Corrections, the public school 
system of Van Dyke for the past 3 summers has 
conducted an 8-week course for Macomb County 
probationers 17 to 21. The purpose of the program 
is to help the young probationer improve his pros- 
pects for employment. Such courses as machine 
shop, drafting, blueprint reading, and merchan- 
dising are offered. James F. Ghastin, field super- 
visor of probation for the State of Michigan, tells 
us about PREP and its interesting accomplish- 
ments. 


Day-Parole for Misdemeanants.—“Committing 
a man to jail with nothing to employ his time 
defeats the ends of humanity more than advancing 
it by depriving his family of its breadwinner.” 
Thus spoke State Senator Henry Huber 45 years 
ago when he introduced into the Wisconsin State 
Legislature a bill to provide for parole during the 
day of jail-sentence misdemeanants so they might 
be gainfully employed, support their families, and 
pay in full or in part for their keep while serving 
their sentence. Known as the Huber Law, the 
enactment has been refined and improved consider- 
ably since it became law in 1913. Sanger B. Pow- 
ers, director of Wisconsin’s Division of Correc- 
tions, recounts his state’s experience to date with 
day-parole. 


Are Institutions for Juveniles Frozen Assets? 
—Maurice A. Harmon, chief of the bureau of 
juvenile rehabilitation of the Washington State 
Department of Institutions, is concerned about the 
present state of our institutions for juveniles. In 
his provocative article he presents seven of the 
broader complexities and problems facing juvenile 
institutions today and suggests that they must be 
given immediate study and solution if our in- 
stitutions are to keep pace with what we know to 
be essential in a well-organized, effective treatment 
program in a juvenile correctional institution. Dis- 
regarding them, Mr. Harmon declares, places us 
in the same category as the householder who is 
“unduly concerned about his choice of new wall- 
paper while his house is falling down about him 
with dry rot.” 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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New Directions in Judicial Administration’ 


BY WARREN OLNEY III 
Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


T? IS A GREAT PLEASURE to be with you today. 
l This is the first opportunity I have had since 

my appointment as Director of the Administra- 
tive Office last January to meet with so many of 
the federal probation officers and others who are 
interested in the probation service. I have heard 
much about the training of probation officers and 
am glad indeed to have this chance of seeing at 
least something of this training institute. 

Iam hopeful that I can convey to you some idea 
of the interest and the attitude of the Administra- 
tive Office in Washington toward the probation 
service and probation officers. It is our purpose to 
support your work and encourage your profession 
by every means within our power. An understand- 
ing of this requires at least a brief description of 
the Administrative Office and its relation to the 
federal courts and their supporting personnel, in- 
cluding probation officers. 


Self-Government of the Judiciary 


By a series of statutes, most of which were 
enacted in 1939, the Congress of the United States 
conferred upon the judicial branch of Government 
what really amounts to a scheme for self-govern- 
ment of the judiciary. At the top of this adminis- 
trative organization stands the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, which originally was 
composed of no more than the chief judges of the 
ll circuit courts of appeals presided over by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, but which has 
recently been expanded to include in addition a 
district judge representing each of the 11 circuits 
selected by all of the judges of the circuit. The 
Judicial Conference is a policy-making body that 
functions in a manner very much like the board of 
directors of a large corporation, with the Chief 
Justice serving as chairman of the board. 

At the same time the Congress provided for 
judicial councils to be organized in each of the 11 
tireuits, the membership being all of the circuit 
judges on active duty. Upon these councils the 
Congress has placed the major responsibility for 
‘eing that judicial business is conducted efficiently 


An address delivered before the Federal Probation Officers Training 
Mstitute at Asilomar, California, August 20, 1958. 


and expeditiously. The language of the statute on 
this subject (28 U.S. C. 332) reads: 

Each judicial council shall make all necessary orders 

for the effective and expeditious administration of the 


business of the courts within its circuit. The district 


judges shall promptly carry into effect all orders of the 
judicial council. 


Through these organizations of judges it is 
clearly contemplated that the policies on adminis- 
trative matters are to be determined by the Judi- 
cial Conference, which is national in scope, while 
the responsibility for seeing that these policies are 
effectively carried out in the district and circuit 
courts rests upon the judicial council of each of the 
11 circuits. 

For a conference and for councils of judges such 
as these to function effectively, it was clear to the 
Congress that there must be some additional a- 
gency to keep the records, dig out the facts, and 
provide the information generally, without which 
neither the Conference nor the councils could act 
intelligently or effectively, and the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts was created pri- 
marily to meet this need. Thus the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the judicial councils 
of the circuits, and the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts are all essential, com- 
plementary parts of an intelligent and well-devised 
plan for judicial administration in a country as 
large as the United States. 

Now the present Chief Justice of the United 
States is, as I am sure all of you know, an ex- 
traordinarily talented and experienced adminis- 
trator. When I was appointed Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office in January, the Chief Justice 
told me that I ought to begin by studying the 
statutes relating to the Judicial Conference, the 
judicial councils, and the Administrative Office 
until I understood the purposes that Congress had 
originally had in mind when they were passed ; and 
that then I should attempt to reorganize or other- 
wise adjust the Administrative Office so as to put 
those purposes into effect. That is the sole purpose 
of the organizational changes that have been made 
in the Administrative Office since January and 
about which all of you must have at least heard 
echoes. Some of these changes are close enough to 
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your own work to be of concern and perhaps some 
interest to you. 


Creation of a Division of Personnel 


There are more than 5,000 employees in the 
federal judicial system for whose salary classifica- 
tion and other conditions of employment the Ad- 
ministrative Office is concerned in varying degrees. 
Proper handling of the personnel problems of 
these people scattered in all parts of the country 
and doing very different work calls for a high de- 
gree of training, experience, and competence in 
personnel work. In former years, however, the 
chief of each division in the Administrative Office 
was left to paddle his own canoe in these difficult 
and dangerous waters, with the result that there 
was little consistency or equity in personnel pol- 
icies and practices, even though all these people 
were employed in the same branch of Government 
and under the nominal supervision of the same 
Administrative Office. 

To meet this rather obvious need, we have now 
organized a new Division of Personnel and I am 
very glad to report that we have been able to place 
it in charge of Dr. Dawson Hales who has a splen- 
did record of training and experience in this field, 
most recently with the Department of the Navy, 
and prior to that with other organizations, both 
governmental and private. His task is to see to the 
intelligent, consistent, and fair classification of all 
supporting personnel of the courts, and to estab- 
lish and administer proper rules and regulations 
to carry into effect the personnel policies of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 

With regard to probation officers, Dr. Hales will, 
of course, work with and through Mr. Louis Sharp, 
chief of the Probation Division. In the course of 
time, if not immediately, this should prove of real 

benefit to each of you. The balance will be more 
even and equitable, I believe, with respect to salary 
and other terms of service between probation 
officers and other employees of the government 
doing comparable work. 


Coping With Problems of Space 


Now a second need which was immediately ap- 
parent last January, and in which you might be 
interested, relates to the matter of space in Gov- 
ernment offices. Each of you knows by experience 
how important adequate space is. The whole bur- 
den of trying to solve these space problems of the 
judiciary and all their supporting personnel rested 


' Public Law 85-752, 72 Stat. 845. 
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in Mr. Wilson F. Collier, who had all the additional § # 
duties of the Division of Business Administration, § - 
To remedy this situation we brought into the Ad. § 
ministrative Office, under Mr. Collier’s direction, § P 
Mr. George F. Lee, who was Government Services § U 
Administration’s top expert on government space. § ) 
As a result, we are now far better able to compete § ™ 
for space with other government agencies, and if § 8 
you think that is an odd word I can assure you that § £0 
securing space in a government building really is § st 
a competitive matter. aC 
Now these are examples of the kind of organ- 
izational changes we have been making in the Ad- § P! 
ministrative Office since January. There are § ‘i 
others, but there is not time to discuss them all. ne 
Establishment of a Legislative Program H. 
There is a third change, however, in the Admin- th 
istrative Office organization which I must mention § “ 
since it relates to our problem with legislation and J ™ 
is probably the most important of ali to you as pro- It 
bation officers. th 
Because there is an increasing number of im- of 
portant legal matters and legislative proposals in | 
which the Judicial Conference is interested, it Fe 
seemed good sense to place all such matters under st 
the direction of a single, legal counsel, and for this W 
purpose I brought into the Administrative Office § ™ 
Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque, who resigned, for the pur- br 
pose of coming with us, as general counsel of the kn 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United States of 
Senate. Having served as a staff member in the ag 
Congress, Mr. Gasque knows the ropes and is per- a 
sonally familiar with the staff members as well “s 
as most of the Congressmen and Senators. ' 
Mr. Gasque has been in charge of our legislative - 
program only since May of this year. Yet I can . 
already report a record of legislative accomplish- ‘ . 
ment that is really a remarkable contrast with the 
lack of success in previous years. There are some pe 
of these matters that have passed the Congress this ‘ 
year which are of particular concern to you. ' 
Recent Legislative Enactments ap] 
First, I think the most encouraging development tho 
has been the enactment of H. J. Res. 424! which ff bu 
provides, very briefly, for the establishment of One 
institutes and joint councils on sentencing proce ff har 
dures to which federal judges, prosecutors, proba- & thi 
tion officers, and other specialists can be called 10 § abc 
consider ways and means for improving our Sel § ky, 


tencing practices throughout the federal courts 
This, to me, is exceedingly important. For I think 
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that it provides—for the first time in our history 
—the means for doing something concrete to pre- 
vent the gross inequities caused by the wide dis- 
parity in sentences by judges throughout the 
United States. You are familiar with this problem: 
how Judge A in one district consistently gives 45 
months for stealing an automobile and how Judge 
B in another district consistently gives 8 months 
for stealing an automobile; how Judge C is very 
stingy in utilizing probation, and how Judge D 
goes overboard in the use of probation. 

These sentencing institutes, therefore, should 
present a truly wonderful opportunity to correct 
disparities in sentencing and to develop an entirely 
new and broader concept of probation. 

You might be interested to know that the bill 
H. J. Res. 424 also provides for amendments to 
the Federal Parole Act to give federal judges dis- 
cretion in setting parole eligibility dates at an 
earlier time than the minimum sentence imposed. 
It also extends authority for federal judges to use 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act for selected 
offenders through the age of 25. 

Another enactment is H. R. 7261? to make the 
Federal Probation Act applicable to the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia. 
While you are far removed from the District, you 
will notice three changes in your work with your 
brother officers in the District of Columbia. As you 
know, under the probation statute for the District 
of Columbia the court could not use probation for 
asecond felony offense, could not suspend the im- 
position of sentence, and there was no limit on 
the length of the probation term. So, with this bill, 
H. R. 7261, making the Federal Probation Act ap- 
plicable in the District I am glad to say that the 
Act is now uniformly used over the country. 


a Another law enacted is H. R. 7260? which gives 
the federal judges the opportunity of imposing a split 
me @ atence—that is a period within an institution 
this lowed by a period on probation on a one-count 
indictment. I understand this legislation is gen- 
erally frowned upon by probation officers and I can 
appreciate the various considerations which led 
nent those in the probation field to have some doubt a- 
hich § bout its merits. On the other hand, it will provide 
t of $Me additional instrument of flexibility in the 
oce- B handling of federal offenders. And I think—for 
‘oba- Bi this reason alone—we should not be too worried 
ed t0 about this new law, for as probation officers you 
sel @ know of the significance of such flexibility in deal- 
urts. ——_____ 
Public Law 85-463, 72 Stat. 216. 


*Public Law 85-741, 72 Stat. 834. 
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ing with an individual offender. Louis Sharp tells 
me that he feels judges will use this new authority 
only in exceptional cases and that he believes it 
will be used for the benefit of really deserving 
offenders. 

I am sorry to say that there appears to be little 
hope this session of Congress for the bills H. R. 
5267 and S. 887, which would declare a closed sea- 
son on the shooting of probation officers. I ap- 
peared and testified in support of these bills per- 
sonally and do not believe there is any great op- 
position in the Congress to affording federal pro- 
bation officers the same protection of the criminal 
law afforded to federal law-enforcement agencies. 
Our legislation ran into difficulty because a con- 
siderable number of other government agencies, 
with quite dissimilar duties and obligations, in- 
sisted on being included in the same legislation, 
and I am satisfied that it was this that killed our 
bill. We will have a good chance at the next Con- 
gress, provided we can keep other agencies from 
jumping on our bandwagon. 

Another bill which is pending and which is of 
vital interest to you—perhaps of greater interest 
than any other—is H. R. 3817. This bill, as you 
know, would provide for minimum qualification 
standards for probation officers which would be 
binding upon the courts. Unfortunately, this bill 
has had rather rough sledding and up to this date 
no hearings have been held. I think this is largely 
due to the fact that Congress feels that within the 
Judiciary we should have the ability to control this 
matter of qualifications ourselves and that legis- 
lation is not needed. However that may be, I want 
you to know that we in the Administrative Office 
will press for the enactment of such legislation in 
order that statutory qualifications will be applic- 
able throughout the courts. 


High Standards for Probation Officers 


In this respect the Chief Justice himself is very 
interested in maintaining the highest standards 
among probation officers. In May 1955 in an ad- 
dress delivered before the annual meeting of the 
American Law Institute, Chief Justice Warren 
had this to say: 


The federal courts are jealous and with reason of the 
power to appoint their officers. But the power in the case 
of probation officers needs to be exercised with due re- 
cognition of the importance of special qualifications for 
the special work and the Judicial Conference is commit- 
ted to make every effort to secure this. 


Let me say this: that until legislation is enacted 


establishing minimum qualifications, the standards 
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already approved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States will be consistently adhered to in the 
Administrative Office. For, as Director, I have not 
and I will not authorize the appointment of pro- 
bation officers who do not meet the qualification 
standards. That is the policy of the Judicial Con- 
ference and I will religiously support it. Anything 
less than this would be breaking faith with the 
Judicial Conference and with you, the officers, 
who make up the federal probation service. 

All that I have said may be summarized in one 
word: support. That is our purpose. You are get- 
ting our support because you have worked for it 
and you deserve it. For that reason, the growing 
support you have in Washington is substantial and 
permanent. And, of course, much of it is due to 
your own good fortune in having so gifted, so able, 
and so widely popular a chief of probation as Louis 
Sharp! It is he, and his staff, who have brought to 
fruition this goal for the profession you represent. 


Probation Is a Profession 


And, it is a profession—the closest one of all, 
perhaps, to the ministry itself. For your product 
is a human being. You are, by virtue of your pro- 
fession, master architects of better lives. 

We take great pride in the training program 
developed for the federal probation service. Since 
1950 when the Training Center in Chicago was 
established by the Judicial Conference and the 
Administrative Office, more than 400 of our 500 
officers have completed a period of intensive train- 
ing there. The summer institutes also serve a real 
need. I am glad to see particularly the emphasis 
placed on the workshop approach. My own ex- 
perience, as a college teacher, leads me to believe 
that more knowledge and understanding are 
gained in discussion groups than by listening to 
long, drawn out formal speeches. These meetings 
provide a unique opportunity to share with others 
outside the probation service some of the problems 
and difficulties encountered in our combined ap- 


proach to the handling of federal offenders. I am 
impressed with the broad representation at this 
meeting from other federal agencies, including the 
Parole Board, Bureau of Prisons, and the cor. 
rectional leaders of the military services. Only 
good can come from such an interchange of 
thought and spirit of cooperation. 


Probation an Essential Element 
in Criminal Justice 


In closing my remarks I think I should comment 
upon the wide divergence in the percentage use of 
probation in our federal courts. During the fiscal 
year 1957, although the proportion of convicted 
defendants placed on probation was 42 percent, 
there was a wide range among the districts. For 
example, in eight district courts the proportion 
was above 61 percent, and at the other end of the 
scale were four districts in which the percentage 
granted probation was less than 20. Even more 
striking were the differences between neighboring 
districts in which it could be assumed that the 
general type of offense and offender was substan- 
tially the same. 

It seems to me that you have a responsibility as 
probation officers not only to review your own 
recommendations to the court to be certain that 
they are consistent and fair, but to inform your- 
selves of what is being done in other courts. I 
would say that when probation is successful in an 
adjoining district in which the proportion granted 
probation is 60 percent, it should be as successful 
in your district if your percentage were to rise 
from 20 to 60. Now, you may say that sentencing 
is strictly a judicial prerogative and that you are 
in no position to question the action of the court. 
I agree with that. I do not suggest that you ques- 
tion it. But I do suggest that it is your business to 
give your court the experience of other judges. 
This is education, and education is one of your 
chief responsibilities. 


If we are to keep our democracy, there must be 
one commandment—Thou shalt not ration justice. 


—LEARNED HAND 
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NDERSTANDABLY, Joe did not like imprison- 

U ment, even at Seagoville. Unlike most in- 

mates who manage to work out a compro- 

mise with this situation, Joe refused to reconcile 
himself to his sentence. 

He realized somewhat dimly that Seagoville was 
the Government’s prize institution. With no walls, 
no guard towers, and no cell blocks, it did not 
even look like a prison to him. It looked more like 
asmall university. It had attractive buildings and 
cottages, tastefully laid out, and expanses of green, 
well-kept lawn. The resemblance to an institution 


Seagoville Reconstructs a Rebel 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


concerning his health. He performed only enough 
work to get by. He wrote frequent letters to the 
Board of Parole demanding release on grounds of 
poor health. He took no interest in the program or 
activities of the institution. 


The Staff Gets Acquainted With Joe 


Joe, like all new prisoners, spent his first month 
in the admission-orientation unit. He was inter- 
viewed by various people on the staff. But he 
was not very communicative, and he resented 
people trying to dig into his background and into 
his thoughts. He sat in on the discussion groups, 
but his attitude was one of silent skepticism. 

It looked as if Joe was one of those inmates con- 
cerning whom correctional workers sometimes 
give up in sheer frustration and hopelessness. He - 
resisted every attempt made by the staff to get him 
actively into the program. 

Joe was doing 10 years, and he seemed destined 
to do most of it in prison. His poor attitude and 
obstinate refusal to rehabilitate himself stood as 
formidable barriers blocking his way to favorable 
parole consideration. The way Joe was thinking 
and acting pointed only to more trouble for him 
on the outside. 

He had already been in plenty of trouble. 

Although with the help of an astute lawyer he 
had successfully remained out of prison in the 


A of higher learning did not end there, Joe later dis- 
covered. 
he Joe knew that Seagoville represented the Gov- 
n- § ernment’s desire to give prisoners an opportunity 
to ready themselves for a second chance. He knew 
as @ that, as long as he must serve a prison sentence, 
vn @ he was fortunate in being sent to Seagoville. But 
at # this circumstance did not affect his attitude. He 
- @ fought the situation in which he found himself. 
I He was not openly insolent to the officers. He 
an § did not get into fights with other inmates. He did 
ted § not steal. He did not traffic in contraband. He did 
ful § not fight against imprisonment by breaking the 
‘ise f ordinary rules of the institution. 
ing He had other ways of rebelling. He filed num- 
wi erous writs in court. He complained constantly 
urt. 
jes- § _ The Federal Correctional Institution at Seagoville, Texas, 
Is one of 29 institutions of the federal prison service. First 
s to opened in August 1940 as a reformatory for women and 
ges. after March 1942 operated by the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as a detention facility for Jap- 
your @ anese, German, and Italian aliens, it was returned to the 


Bureau of Prisons and reopened in June 1945 as an institu- 
tion for men. At first the bulk of the population (averaging 
im excess of 500) was made up of men carefully selected 
tom other institutions, but more recently most of its in- 
mates have been committed directly from court. Sentences 
range from a few months to life, and the age of the inmates, 
from 18 to 80-plus. 

Physically, it bears little resemblance to a traditional 
Prison. The inmates live in a comfortably spaced group of 
tolonial red brick buildings. Each man has his own room 
and carries his own key to the door. Other structures, 
architecturally in harmony with the cottages, include an 
auditorium and educational building, a dining room and 
recreational center, hospital, utility and services building, 
and an Industries and shops building (recently burned but 
how being reconstructed). The main “campus” with its well- 
tended lawn, is surrounded by a 750-acre farm. 

he program gives special emphasis to social education, 
‘regime beginning in the admission-orientation phase and 


building up to a particularly intensive pre-release period. 
With relatively large farm and industrial operations, all 
prisoners have job assignments in which vocational in- 
struction is stressed. Prisoners with low educational levels 
attend classes in the daytime. But it is during the evening 
hours, after work, that a broad range of educational classes 
and group guidance sessions are scheduled. Supplementing 
the program is an active, varied schedule of recreation and 
athletics. 

The institution is characterized by purposeful activity, 
carried out in an atmosphere of mutal cooperation between 
inmate body and staff. The men, in keeping with the program 
assignments laid out for them, are permitted relatively 
free movement in and between the various buildings. Cus- 
tody is preserved only by means of intelligent supervision, 
for anyone can escape with relative ease. Few do, and the 
escape rate remains well below 1 per cent. 

The institution has a staff of 125 persons, most of whom 
were employed previously elsewhere in the federal prison 
service. These seasoned prison workers find that, like the 
inmates transferred there from other institutions, a period 
of adjustment is required. Seagoville is unique, unlike most 
other prisons. 
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past, he had been arrested on a dozen previous oc- 
casions and charged with such serious offenses as 
aggravated assault, assault with intent to murder, 
theft by conversion, and theft from person. He 
had also been arrested repeatedly for driving while 
intoxicated. 

This appeared to be Joe’s real trouble. He was 
an alcoholic, and his heavy drinking grew out of 
the same distorted thinking that now characterized 
‘his attitude. 

The Seagoville staff prefers not to keep prison- 
ers unless there is a fair chance of rehabilitating 
them. Perhaps Joe would have to be transferred 
to another type of prison. The staff assessed him 
carefully. 

Joe came from a poor but respectable farm fam- 
ily. His parents had done the best they could under 
the circumstances. They had raised eight boys and 
girls, and all of them were doing well except Joe 
and a brother. 

Joe had never gotten into trouble as an adoles- 
cent. In fact, even as a young adult he had worked 
hard and prospered. Eventually he had become 
part owner of a taxi company. He had married a 
fine woman, had a fine young son and daughter, 
and had bought a good home for them. 

It was only within the past 5 years that Joe, 
now 40, had compiled his arrest record. It was 
only within those 5 years that Joe’s drinking had 
attained the proportions of alcoholism. 

Joe still figured he could take a drink or leave it. 
He had become involved in his current difficulty 
only during a momentary lapse into drunkenness, 
he claimed. He had been drinking with some ac- 
quaintances when one of them suggested that they 
burglarize a bank. Joe went along. His companions 
broke into the bank, while Joe, besotted, remained 
outside in the car. 

The proceeds of the venture netted $265, split 
four ways. 

When he sobered up, it was too late. 

Joe’s family remained loyal to him, and there 
had never been any doubt but that he would re- 
join his wife and children when he was released. 


Attitude and Outlook Not Encouraging 


The classification committee at Seagoville de- 
cided to keep Joe for a while longer. 

Their experience was discouraging. Because of 
an old back injury, Joe insisted he could do no 
heavy work. He was assigned to the culinary de- 
partment, where he was given the not burdensome 
task of cleaning silverware. 


He complained that the work was too heavy for 
him and asked for another assignment. Lighter 
assignments did not exist. 

He went on sick call frequently, often when the 
culinary officer tried to improve his poor work 
habits. The doctor prescribed some exercises to 
remedy his back trouble, but the last thing Joe 
seemed to want was exercise. 

The time came for a parole hearing and, of 
course, Joe was denied. The Board did not see 
things his way. Poor health, if Joe was in poor 
health, was not sufficient grounds for a favorable 
decision. A parole had to be earned. 

Culinary Supervisor Ted Archer tried to get 
through to Joe. He called the prisoner into his 
office for a talk. Archer is one of those prison 
officials who do not equate counseling with “chew- 
ing out,” and he discussed the situation calmly 
with Joe. He tried to find out what kind of work 
Joe would like to do in the kitchen, but apparently 
none of it pleased Joe. He tried to find out if Joe 
would prefer work in another department, but Joe 
had no helpful suggestions. Joe was determined 
to remain unhappy and dissatisfied. 

Archer finally told the prisoner, “Joe, I don’t 
think I’m going to be able to help you. The only 
person who can help you is yourself. When the day 
comes that you’ve arrived at the same conclusion, 
come and see me again. Then I may be able to help 
you.” 

Joe, characteristically, went on sick call that 
afternoon, and the doctor administered a muscle 
relaxant to ease his “back pain.” 

Like the other inmates, Joe lived in a large cot- 
tage on the Seagoville “campus.” He had his own 
room and his own key to the door. The cottage had 
not been built for security, but then Joe was not 
an escape risk. His family in nearby Dallas meant 
too much to him even to contemplate a rash act 
of that kind. 

But he presented a problem in the building. He 
griped about the actiors of the other inmates who 
lived in the cottage. He aloofly declined to asso- 
ciate with them, and they reciprocated in kind. Joe 
was also slovenly in his housekeeping, at first. 


Enter Mr. Sparks 


Mr. Sparks, the cottage officer, had been up 
against this kind of situation before. Sparks had 
a solid 20 years of prison experience behind him. 
He had learned his trade well. 

If you did not know Sparks, he might impress 
you as being tough. On the surface he had that 
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kind of manner. Perhaps this had developed in the 
Navy where he had been an oldtime Navy chief. 
Perhaps it had developed as a sort of protective 
coloration. Sparks was now in middle age, but he 
was in vigorous physical and mental health. He 
might have been a wrestler at one time. To go 
with this, he had a gravelly voice which the un- 
initiate might characterize as “tough.” 

Sparks’ “‘toughness” was transparent to those 
who really knew him. 

He was anything but tough in the sense that the 
term means hardened in attitudes toward others. 
Sparks was tough only in that he was durable. In 
a pinch, he would be a good man to have at your 
side. He was a hard worker and a tireless one. He 
was tough in that sense. 

In his attitudes toward others, Sparks was ac- 
tually softhearted. That softness had long since 


4 been betrayed to his fellow officers. When new 
ly officers were employed at the institution, he 


worked long and earnestly to give them the right 
start. He could always be counted on when an 
extra hand was needed. He had even been known 
to spend a good part of the night hovering near 
the bed of a fever-ridden inmate in the hospital. 

So people relied on Sparks. When he said some- 
thing, you could bank on it. He would not give 
anyone a bad steer. For this reason, less experi- 
enced officers often sought his advice. Inmates, 
too, eventually learned to come to him for guid- 
ance. They knew Sparks would not label his coun- 
sel as “directive,” ‘“‘nondirective,” or “client-cen- 
tered.” It was straight from the shoulder or, ra- 
ther, straight from the heart. 

Sparks accepted Joe more or less on his own 


iad @ terms. He did not dig into Joe’s personal affairs. 
not @ He did not try to tell Joe that his attitude was 
ant § Wrong. He did not approach Joe when it was 


apparent that Joe did not want to be approached. 

Joe was having trouble getting along with him- 
self. Sparks knew that until a person learned to 
get along with himself, he would have difficulty 
dealing with other people. 

Sparks did tell Joe that he would be expected to 
keep his room clean. He would have to maintain a 
high standard of personal appearance. And he 
would have to stay out of trouble with the other 
inmates. Sparks gave him these instructions firmly 
but impersonally. 

Joe followed instructions. He kept his room and 
Person scrupulously clean. He did not annoy the 
other inmates. He carefully obeyed Mr. Sparks’ 
other orders in the cottage. 


SEAGOVILLE RECONSTRUCTS A REBEL 
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Maybe he did this because Sparks did not use 
any sleek, professionalized techniques on him. 
Maybe he did it to show that he appreciated the 
way Mr. Sparks respected his privacy. Maybe he 
did it because he was acquiring the same esteem 
for Mr. Sparks that most other people had. But it 
marked at least a shift in attitude, a shift in an en- 
couraging direction. 


Joe’s Back Starts Hurting Again! 


Eventually Joe applied for a quarters change. He 
wanted to live in an honor building. The occupants 
of the two honor cottages enjoyed extra privileges. 
The buildings were less crowded. They were more 
conveniently located. The inmates living in them 
enjoyed a certain status in the population. 

Joe felt wounded when his application was 
turned down by the classification committee. He 
could not understand this denial. He had been 
getting along all right in the building under Mr. 
Sparks. Joe had forgotten that his work was still 
below par and he was doing nothing to rehabilitate 
himself. 

He went to see Mr. Sparks. “Do you know,” he 
demanded, “who cut me out of an honor building 
assignment?” 

Sparks said, “Sure, I know.” He pointed directly 
at Joe. “You did.” 

Joe’s back started hurting again. He left Mr. 
Sparks’ office and went over to the hospital. The 
doctor checked him into one of the wards and 
slated Joe for a thorough, painstaking physical 
checkup. 

Joe stayed there a week. The doctor could find 
nothing really wrong with his back and finally 
turned him out of the hospital. Joe asked to see 
the warden. 


The “Old Man” Can Be Understanding Too 


Like Sparks, Warden Gollaher is an experienced 
prison man, and has spent many years in pen- 
itentiaries where custody is strictly preserved. He 
is given neither to overly-sympathetic softness nor 
to inflexible rigidity. He is a practical penologist, 
one reason why he is Seagoville’s warden. 

The names inmates choose for wardens and for 
prison officers sometimes reflect their attitudes. 
The inmates at Seagoville do not call the warden 
““Meathead,” or “Mrs. Jones,” or “Bilgewater,” or 
any adaptation of the usual appellations. They re- 
fer to the warden simply as the “Old Man’”—de- 
spite the fact that he is a boyish-looking 48—or as 
“L. P.” This is the clearest indication that any 
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qualities of softness or strictness in Warden Gol- 
laher have not reached the point where they are 
given recognition in a nickname. The inmates and 
warden have a mutual, knowledgeable respect for 
each other. 

The warden had talked to Joe before. He had 
talked to him many times and he had secured about 
the same response, or lack of it, as the others. 

This time Joe again wanted the warden to help 
him get a parole. 

“Joe, I can’t get you paroled. I have no influence 
with the Parole Board. But you have.” 

Joe was startled. “I have?” 

“You have, Joe. So far you’ve influenced the 
Board to the extent that they turned down your pa- 
role. You can also influence them to give it to you. 
But it’s sure going to require a few changes in you.” 

All this had a familiar ring to Joe. 

‘Joe, I know it’s useless for me to try to tell you 
what’s wrong. I have a hunch that you already 
know anyway. You just hate to face up to it. But 
I do have a suggestion. The Alcoholics Anonymous 
group is having their usual meeting tonight. Why 
don’t you show up—well, just for the hell of it.” 

Joe’s back was hurting again. This time he could 
not go to the hospital. He had just been turned out. 

Feeling hopelessly low and miserable, Joe went 


to his room. He tried stitching a leather pocket- 
book that he had been working on, but his fingers 
were fumbling. He finally gave it up. 


“No One Wants To Help Me Get Out of Here” 

Mr. Sparks came by the door about that time 
and looked in. 

“Joe,” he said, “‘you look like a man who has 
just about hit bottom.” Sparks, as usual, had ac- 
curately summed up the situation. 

“No one wants to help me get out of here,” Joe 
said. 

“What did the warden say?” 

“He said I ought to go to the A.A. meeting.” 

“It sounds like a good idea. You may be able 
to find some help there. In fact, if I find you in the 
cottage tonight while the meeting is going on, I 
may be very hard to get along with.” 

Sparks moved on to the next room, and Joe sat 
there moodily contemplating the open doorway. Joe 
had heard about the A.A. He knew generally what 
it was about. He also knew that it was usually a 
good idea at least to give the appearance of follow- 
ing the warden’s suggestions. Anyway, they served 
a cup of coffee or a coke after the proceedings. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


When the meeting started that night, Joe was in 
attendance, slumped down in a back row seat. He 
listened as the other inmates got to their feet one 
by one and related the way in which alcohol had 
wrecked their lives. Amazedly Joe heard them 
admit publicly that alcohol had reduced them to 
the ranks of “bums.” 

The incidents they related sounded a good deal 
like some of the things that had happened to Joe, 

He listened to them make their own interpreta- 
tions of the A.A. philosophy. Somehow they did not 
sound preachy to Joe. Their discussion was down- 
to-earth and intensely earnest. It was apparent 
that these men felt they had left only two courses 
between which to choose—to embrace the A.A. 
way of living or to continue alcoholic careers of 
defeat and disgrace. 

Joe did not make his own contribution that 
night. He still had a lot of thinking to do. What 
impressed him most about the A.A. was the way 
the inmates admitted they had been wrong in the 
past. That was obviously the point from which 
their new outlook had started. 

This tied in also with what Sparks, Archer, and 
the warden had been telling him. 

Joe attended the biweekly meetings regularly 
after that. The day came when he made his own 
talk, and it was much like the others. An admis- 
sion and a resolve. 

The pain in his back eased during the following 
days. 


His Back Regains Its Old Strength 


Mr. Archer was unexpectedly short-handed in 
the dining room one noon. There were not enough 
inmates on hand to work at the steam tables, serv- 
ing the food and keeping the pans filled. Joe vol- 
unteered to assist. 

He ladled out food to the outstretched trays. He 
lifted heavy pans from the food cart to the steam 
table. He worked harder than he had ever worked 
before at Seagoville. 

The strange part of it was that it did not seem 
to bother his back. 

He began volunteering for other duties. He cut 
the butter for the meals. He cleaned the silverware 
more thoroughly and conscientiously. He helped to 
set up the steam tables, and when the meals were 
over, he helped to clean up. 

He stayed away from the medical department. 
He did not really feel sick any more. His back had 
regained its old strength. 
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After a few months of this Mr. Archer called 
Joe into the office again. 

“Joe,” he said, ‘‘the classification committee has 
decided to give you extra good time, starting the 
first of last month.” 

Extra good time. That would cut down the time 
he had left. 

Joe thanked Mr. Archer and turned to leave. 

“__And Joe, we’ve got another job for you.” 

“T haven’t asked for a job transfer.” 

“It’s not a transfer—you’ll stay in the depart- 
ment. But I want you to take over the - team table 
in the officer’s mess. It’s a lot of work. 

On the new job Joe received very little super- 
vision. The culinary department concentrated on 
preparing and serving the meals for the inmate 
population. The officers’ mess was largely Joe’s 
responsibility. 

The warden stepped behind the steam table one 
noon. “The parole judge is going to be here next 
week, Joe. I’ve arranged for him to see you again.” 

Joe thought his chance for parole had been killed 
with the denial the Board had already given him. 
Now he had new hope. 


Parole Is Granted 


The parole judge heard his case. A month later 
the parole officer notified Joe that he had been 
granted parole, with an effective date falling 6 
months in the future. 

Six more months seemed like a long time sud- 
denly, now that he knew he could return soon to 
the free world. But it was better than having to do 
the several years still remaining on his sentence. 

Joe headed for the dining room to report the 
good news to his friend, Mr. Archer. It occurred 
to him along the way that not long ago he had 
hated Mr. Archer. He had hated the other person- 
nel too. He did not hate them any more, he realized 
abruptly. He had been too busy lately to think 
much about it. He had also been too busy to think 
about the back pain that had gone away so rapidly. 
There seemed to be a connection here somewhere. 

Joe knows he has changed. Yet if you told Joe it 
was because of group discussions, or because of 
directive or nondirective counseling, or in general 
‘because of a prison rehabilitation program, he 
would deny it. 

If you pressed him, he would probably-concede 
that maybe Sparks had something to do with his 
change in attitude, and Archer and the warden. 
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The Sparks and Archers Spell the Difference 


You could not say he was wrong. The Seagoville 
program, expertly outlined and closely coordinated 
on paper, would be worthless without people like 
Sparks and Archer to carry it out. The title “‘cor- 
rectional officer” would not be truly descriptive 
unless people like Sparks were assigned to such 
duties. The success of the employment program 
depends not so much upon course outlines as it 
does upon skilled specialists like Mr. Archer, 
skilled in matters beyond the province of their 
trade. 

This holds true for the rest of the program, car- 
ried out by other worthy people like those we have 
mentioned, all under the guidance of an experi- 
enced warden—a warden who understands that a 
program is not made up solely of mimeographed 
schedules, lesson plans, préfessional terminology, 
and slick techniques but, more importantly, it is 
made up of human personalities, warm personal- 
ities whose impact on others cannot help but bring 
about an equally warm response in time—if there 
is anything left to build upon. 

In Joe’s case there was much upon which to 
build. Sparks, Archer, the warden, and many 
others recognized this and made the most of it. 
You do not have to be a trained sociologist to be 
part of Seagoville or to understand what makes it 
tick. 

The other day the warden was walking through 
the kitchen, inspecting the sanitation and the food 
preparations. He looked in one of the refrigerators 
and saw Joe stacking boxes of grapefruit against 
the wall. Joe lifted them from the floor and shoved 
them into place with effortless ease. The bulky ob- 
jects seemed weightless in his hands. 

Joe caught sight of the warden, and his face 
turned pink. “Things were a little slow upstairs, 
Mr. Gollaher, and I just thought... .” 

The warden understood. “I was looking for Mr. 
Archer, Joe. I guess he must be out in the back 
somewhere.” The warden’s tone was matter-of- 
fact, as if he had found Joe busy with regular 
duties. 

The warden ran into Mr. Archer at the service 
entrance. He talked with him briefly and then 
moved on. He had another problem. There was a 
young inmate down at the garage who had been 
before the disciplinary board several times re- 
cently. 

The boy had good possibilities if only some way 
of getting through to him could be found.... 
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Guideposts for Juvenile Court Operation 


By HAROLD N. FIELDS 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Marion County, Indianapolis 


involves the utilization of thoughts of many 

people. In this article that background in- 
cludes personal experience, shared thinking of 
many judges, probation officers, and lay people as 
well as reliance on the National Probation and 
Parole Association Handbook Guides for Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

There are many courts dealing with children 
and the problems of children that operate in a 
variety of settings, a variety of titles, and a variety 
of statutes setting forth their powers and duties. 
For simplicity in discussion they are referred to as 
juvenile courts. A careful perusal of the NPPA’s 
Handbook will materially assist any judge of a 
juvenile court, and will particularly benefit those 
newly assuming the duties of a juvenile court 
judge. There are definite guideposts for the suc- 
cessful operation of such courts if they are to fulfill 
the purpose of their creation. These guideposts 
must be followed if the court is to attain its ulti- 
mate goal of benefiting the children of the commu- 
nity for whom the exercise of its jurisdiction is 
necessary. A great number could be discussed, but 
for the sake of brevity this article will cover only 
eight of the major ones. 


1. Fulfill the primary purpose for which the 
court was created 

The first guidepost points to the existence of the 
court under a statute or statutes establishing jur- 
isdiction in the court with power to fulfill the pur- 
pose of its creation. There must be a recognition 
that the court is created as a means of exercising 

. “the power of the State to act on behalf of the 
child as a wise parent would.” To carry out this 
philosophy and concept the modern juvenile court 
looks upon each child as a distinct individual en- 
titled to help and treatment from the community, 
and not retribution. “How this treatment is to be 
effected, and under what conditions, must be cor- 
related with the court’s primary responsibility of 
protecting the public from the delinquent acts of 
its children.” 


Tie BACKGROUND for any article necessarily 


1 Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. New York: National Probation 
Association, 1957. 
2 Ibid., p. 1. 
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The purpose of the juvenile court is not to pro- 
tect a child from the consequences of his act, but to 
provide a procedure by which treatment can be 
effected to preclude recurrence of the situation 
with the ultimate goal of the individual child ar- 
riving at adulthood with the developed capability 
of being a responsible member of the community. 

Its purpose in relation to dependency and neglect 
is to provide a procedure which affords all children 
the right of full physical, mental, and moral devel- 
opment. 

In our rapidly changing social world, reflected 
in the changing conditions in each and every com- 
munity, constant thought must be given to whether 
the statutory basis for the court currently enables 
it to fulfill its primary purpose, and if, in fact, its 
purpose is being fulfilled. 


2. Strive for community acceptance of the pur- 
pose and functions of the court 


The second guidepost points to current com- 
munity acceptance of the purpose and function of 
the court, and community willingness to support 
the court primarily because of the community’s 
knowledge and appreciation of the court’s purpose, 
operations, and needs. Even though economy in 
government is the wish of all, the people in an en- 
lightened community will demand and pay for the 
services needed for children. A byproduct of such 
enlightenment will result in noncourt community 
participation in programs designed to relieve or 
eliminate causative factors in delinquency or neg- 
lect situations. In order to maintain community 
acceptance and support, the community must at 
all times be informed through all available media 
of communication with due regard to the protec- 
tion and identity of each person before the court. 


3. Enlist the support of all cooperating agen- 
cies 

The third guidepost emphasizes the importance 
of definite working agreements, mutual under- 
standing of policies and procedures, and coopera- 
tion among other agencies, public and private, 
which have responsibility for, or give assistance 
to children with problems. Such public agencies 
include, but are not limited to, the police, school 
systems, recreational departments, and such pri- 
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vate agencies as settlement houses, family counsel- 
ing agencies, church agencies, residential homes 
for children, and guidance clinics. 

A definite system of mutual operation is essen- 
tial from the standpoint of each agency involved to 
avoid duplication of effort and to achieve unity of 
purpose. In order to avoid misunderstanding, such 
agreements should be in writing and reviewed pe- 
riodically to keep them up to date. 


4. No court can rise above its judge 


The fourth guidepost indicates the need of a 
judge dedicated to the fulfillment of the court’s 
purpose. The judge himself, his associate judges 
or referees, are the key factors in proper court 
operation. Unless all judicial action within a court 
structure is consistent with the purpose of the 
court, the staff lacks proper direction and the 
persons before the court and the public soon lose 
confidence not only in the judge but in the court 
as such. ‘“Good-day-and-bad-day” judges have no 
place in a juvenile court. An excellent discussion 
of the essential requirements of a juvenile court 
judge, regardless of his designation, will be found 
in Guideposts for Juvenile Court Judges, pp. 116 
to 127. The foundation is and must be a knowledge 
of the law, since the rights of the children and the 
rights of the parents must be protected at all 
times. He must be a willing worker, because in 
addition to functioning in the courtroom setting 
he must furnish the guidance, leadership, and 
control for a staff, fulfill the responsibilities of 
the administrative burden, and, in addition, parti- 
cipate in community programs designed to resolve 
the varied problems of the children in the com- 
munity. He must be capable of acting unblinded 
by prejudice or emotion, motivated to help and 
cure rather than punish, yet be realistic in his 
thinking so as not to endanger the community or 
the rights of other children. In other words, he 
cannot indulge in fanciful thinking in regard to 
projected treatment dispositions when that dis- 
position endangers the safety or rights of other 
children and people in the community. Above all, 
he must have the capacity of recognizing and util- 
izing the skilled knowledge of trained persons in 
other fields without abrogating duty or decision. 
On page 124 of the NPPA Handbook it is aptly 


stated, “No court can be expected to rise above its 
judge.” 


5. Do not expect the court to rise above its pro- 
bation staff 


The fifth guidepost emphasizes the need of a 
proper organizational structure for efficient opera- 
tion. Structure and organization will, of necessity, 
vary from community to community, depending 
upon the statute creating the court, the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and on the caseloads in situations 
in which it exercises jurisdiction. The professional 
staff should each be assigned to perform definite 
functions. These functions normally break down 
into the following categories: (1) Supervision, (2) 
Intake, (3) Prehearing Investigations, and (4) 
Postdisposition Casework. In assigning personnel 
to these various functions the basic criterion to be 
applied is that their education, training, work ex- 
perience, and individual suitability to perform a 
specific function should govern. There is no place 
in the operation of a court staff for selection and 
assignment of personnel based on friendship, pol- 
itics, or seniority. The selection of supervisory per- 
sonnel is particularly critical, since on them rests 
the responsibility for supplying guidance, direc- 
tion, and motivation to overcome deficiencies in the 
individual probation officers in any of their basic 
qualifications or concepts in the performance of 
their assigned duties. 

Assignment to the intake section should repre- 
sent those people who have demonstrated their 
capabilities in casework, possess a working knowl- 
edge of the statutes pertaining to the court, and 
have acquired sound knowledge of the community 
facilities capable of assisting the court in solving 
the problems of children and problems of the com- 
munity with regard to children. The intake per- 
sonnel in a large court may well become specialists 
in one or more phases of the court’s jurisdictions. 
This section should be the initial contact point for 
all matters referred to the court. Their defined 
functions may be the following: (1) To evaluate 
the legal, factual, and social situation; (2) To 
refer a child or family to a community agency 
where necessary treatment can be effected without 
court intervention; (3) Where court action is 
indicated, to determine whether the factual sit- 
uation is sufficiently demonstrable by evidence 
to invoke jurisdiction of the court, and if evidence 
is insufficient to outline what is lacking so that 
further investigation may be made; (4) Consis- 
tent with procedures of the particular court, to in- 
itiate or process the petitions to bring matters 
officially to the attention of the court; and (5) To 
record expeditiously all available information and 
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action as part of the permanent records of the 
court for the use of an assigned probation officer 
and the court. 

It can easily be seen that requirements for as- 
signment to this section transcend being an effi- 
cient social worker inasmuch as certain rudiments 
of law are necessary tools with which to work, 
and a thorough knowledge of every private social 
agency in the community must be at their finger- 
tips at all times. If the functioning of this section 
is not effective the court will be overburdened with 
matters which, very properly, could have been 
handled without court action and with matters 
which, on hearing the evidence, are insufficient to 
sustain a finding and enable the court to embark 
upon a treatment disposition. Faulty intake func- 
tioning results in loss of court and staff time to say 
nothing of the loss of time of parties and wit- 
nesses. 

In the prehearing investigation category the 
personnel may be, and, in many instances are, the 
same personnel who deal with postdisposition case- 
work but it is a separate and distinct function 
since its purpose is to furnish sufficient knowledge 
of the complete background of the child or individ- 
ual involved, to assist the court, after the finding, 
in arriving at the proper treatment disposition. 
In our court we have found value in having the 
same probation officer perform both functions. It 
must embody all of the environmental, physical, 
moral, and community factors bearing upon the 
situation and, when indicated, the report of 
trained people in other fields—such as psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and physicians—where, of ne- 
cessity, their opinions should have a definite bear- 
ing on the treatment disposition to be ordered. 

In the postdisposition category the worker has 
the responsibility of applying his casework skill 
in the individual cases assigned to him to accom- 
plish the result desired from the disposition or- 
dered by the court. The staff should be of sufficient 
size so that each worker can devote the necessary 
time to each individual to accomplish the desired 
result. 

In all of these categories there are certain min- 
imum requirements that must be possessed by each 
member of the professional staff. In my opinion 
they must meet the following qualifications: 

1. Be of unquestionably good character. 

Be emotionally stable. 

Possess “common sense.” 
Have a presentable appearance. 
Be intelligent. 
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6. Have sufficient education to grasp the prin- 
ciples of probation, preferably with special educa- 
tion in social work, psychology, or sociology. 

7. Be capable of exercising leadership by ex- 
ample and direction. 

8. Have the capacity of understanding without 
condoning the frailties in character or behavior of 
children or adults. 

9. Have the ability of remaining objective with- 
out being remote. 

10. Be able to profit by and utilize supervision 
and inservice training programs. 

11. Have the ability to talk on the level of the 
child or adult involved without talking down to 
him. 

12. Possess an aptitude and a liking for working 
with people. 

18. Have an understanding of varying casework 
techniques according to the individuals involved. 

14. Be capable of organizing caseload recording, 
visitations, and conferences to best utilize the 
working time. 

Those who have all of the prerequisites plus 
satisfactory performance of duty should be af- 
forded adequate salary, vacations, sick leave, rea- 
sonable working hours, and working conditions 
and position security comparable to those afforded 
in like responsibilities in the local community. If 
no court can rise above its judge, certainly no 
court can rise above its probation staff. 


6. Insist on capable administrative and secre- 
tarial personnel 

The sixth guidepost calls attention to the ad- 
equacy of the administrative and secretarial staff 
in the preparation and maintenance of all essential 
papers and records. Each court will have its own 
requirements and the only test is whether the 
court and staff are limited in their functioning by 
delays occasioned by inadequate or incapable ad- 
ministrative or secretarial personnel. 


7. Provide adequate detention facilities 

The seventh guidepost relates to adequate de- 
tention facilities for juveniles pending action of 
the court and awaiting transfer on dispositions 
made by the court. The facilites and size will vary 
from community to community. No child should be 
detained in jail because of the lack of a detention 
facility. 

The detention home should provide (1) Assur- 
ance of continued presence without being a Se 
curity institution; (2) Services to assure the 
physical well-being of the child; (3) Reports to 
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the court of any information available on behavior 
and adjustment within the institution which would 
have a bearing on the projected disposition by the 
court; (4) Provision for continuance of school 
training; (5) Provision for recreational and inter- 
est activities; (6) Provision for religious observ- 
ance and education; (7) An overall program con- 
sistent with the purposes of the court; (8) Segre- 
gation of individuals by sex and, within sexes, by 
age grouping, depth of delinquency pattern, emo- 
tional pattern, and mental stability. 

Since detention is to protect the child and the 
community pending a court hearing, detention 
should not be oriented as a treatment facility. It 
is understood, of course, that any of the things that 
you do for the child during the period of detention 
are, and should be, of a therapeutic nature, and, 
in fact, should exist both for the purposes of ad- 
justment during detention, and as a foundation 
for further treatment after the disposition has 
been made on final hearing. 

The detention of children in jail or improper 
detention facilities deter the ultimate treatment 
program. 


8. Assume leadership to provide immediate and 
adequate treatment facilities 

The eighth guidepost is one that unfortunately, 
in most instances, is beyond the direct control 
of the judge. It relates to the adequacy of facilities 
available for the immediate embarkation on a 
treatment program ordered by the court. With 
respect to such treatment programs there are the 
following limitations in most jurisdictions: 
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1. The probation staff worker’s caseload pre- 
cludes immediate services to an individual, with 
inadequate time for fulfilling the need of service 
in each case. 

2. A lack or inadequacy of a foster home pro- 
gram. 

3. Limited private institutional facilities or in- 
adequate statutory authority to order sufficient ex- 
penditure of funds to utilize available private in- 
stitutions. 

4. A dearth of residential facilities to afford 
proper treatment for seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

5. Excessive delay in obtaining entrance in 
state provided residential institutions for feeble- 
minded children. 

6. Severe overcrowding in state training schools 
for those for whom such disposition is necessary, 
with the consequent loss of the rehabilitative 
effort, due to understaffing and short term stays. 

For the most part the court has no direct means 
of overcoming these deficiencies and must assume 
leadership in furnishing information to and par- 
ticipation with the leadership in the community 
in obtaining remedial action of these conditions. 

In summary, if these guideposts for juvenile 
court operation are sought for and heeded, if the 
court has the necessary tools to do a job, if all 
personnel collectively work hard to get a job done, 
then the job of fulfilling the purpose of the court 
is achieved with reasonable success. It should be 
kept in mind that continual evaluation of court 
effort is necessary and that complacency is no 
substitute for competency. 


The proper handling of problems of the types that come to juvenile courts 
necessitates the development of sound organization and socialized pro- 
cedure. But the organization and procedure of a juvenile court are not 
entirely determined by the law under which the court operates, although 
they are greatly affected by it. Under an inadequate law, good organization 
and good procedure may be developed, whereas under an adequate law both 
may be poor. Good personnel is of primary importance. 


—NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 1946 
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Probation Was 


Made for Man* 


By WALTER RAEBURN 
Barrister-at-Law, London 


tion in effect means “letting off” an offender. 

In a sense they are right. There is a sense in 
which it can be said that the offender escapes pun- 
ishment. So long as for a year or so he does not 
add a new offence to the old one, he may go home 
and return to a normal way of life, without either 
being “sent away” or fined or otherwise made to 
suffer. It is true that he has a new and somewhat 
interfering friend thrust upon him. But even he 
himself does not always regard that as entirely 
disagreeable. 


T HERE ARE STILL THOSE who think that proba- 


Should Crime Go Unpunished? 


Nor is this a matter of mere expediency. It 
raises a moral issue of fundamental importance: 
whether it can ever be right that crime should go 
unpunished ; whether indeed the fatted calf ought 
to have been killed for the prodigal son, while his 
well-behaved brother received no recognition for 
his virtue! It is as challenging as that. Despite the 
parable, ought justice to suffer wrong go unre- 
quited? The very thought comes as a shock. Pun- 
ishment is as essential to ordered living as is 
washing to civilized society. Without it, wrong- 
doers will not be reformed, wrongdoing will not be 
deterred, justice will be unvindicated, and the 
injured will be without consolation. How can that 
be right? 

If, then, probation means “letting off” offenders, 
it would seem to follow that probation cannot be 
justified. It would so follow in truth—if the kind 
of punishment which probation excuses were the 
only kind of punishment which can be conceived. 
But whatever the dictionary definitions, punish- 
ment, for the purposes of the moral law, is to be 
regarded, not according to its nature, but accord- 
ing to its function. Whatever fulfills the purposes 
of punishment is, morally speaking, punishment. 
If you can shame rather than scare an offender in- 
to better ways; if you can divert others from of- 
fending, by demonstrating the advantages of doing 
right rather than the drawbacks of doing wrong; 
if you can inspire a respect for the law despite its 


* Reprinted from the British Journal of Delinquency, Volume 8, Num- 
ber 3, January 1958, by permission of the Editors. 


mercy, rather than because of its relentlessness; 
and if you can console the injured with the sight of 
the guilty repentant rather than discomfited ; then 
you have attained all that punishment should a- 
chieve ; and that whether you call the method used 
“punishment” or “letting off.” Only two classes of 
person can deny that so long as the end is realized, 
the moral demand for punishment is satisfied: 
those who are too sceptical to believe that any but 
the usual means can achieve the end; and those 
who are so vindictive that they do not wish to be- 
lieve in the force of clemency. What has, therefore, 
to be demonstrated (except to the vindictive, 
whose appetite is for gratification, not for persua- 
sion) is that probation does indeed fulfill the es- 
sential functions of punishment. 

The characteristic features of probation are 
that, without either the disgrace or the shelier of 
imprisonment, the offender is given a second 
chance to face life on his own responsibility. To 
equip him for this often difficult venture, he has 
the probation officer to guide him and the im- 
manent prospect of imprisonment to steady him. 
Where he emerges reformed—as experience has 
shown that more often than not he does—it is for 
the right reason rather than for the wrong one. 
Instead of being forced to the trite conclusion that 
“crime does not pay,” he has discovered the ability 
and the way to go straight. The fact that the very 
price of being “let off” is complete submission to 
the law for the future is a vindication of justice 
and right far more impressive than crude retribu- 
tion. As for the deterrent effect of probation, and 
its justification in the teeth of the disappointed 
feelings of the injured party, these are matters 
which call for further consideration. 


Deterrent Element in Punishment 


It must be frankly admitted that where offen- 
ders coming before a particular court can expect 
with some confidence to be placed on probation, 
that expectation is one which, in itself, cannot be 
counted on to deter other offenders. It has indeed 
been prophesied by experienced criminai judges 
that a court which pursued such a policy would 
soon attract within its jurisdiction large numbers 

of professional criminals from many other dis- 
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tricts. That prophecy, however, has not been borne 
out in practice. There may be several reasons for 
this, besides the obvious one, that the market 
would soon be spoilt. The main reason is that 
professional criminals do not think in terms of 
what will happen to them if they are caught. Their 
concern is to avoid being caught at all. That is the 
occupational risk which they take seriously into 
account; not the risk of a heavier sentence should 
their plans miscarry. As regards the casual offen- 
der, he acts under influences or impulses in which 
the counting of the possible cost usually plays very 
little part. The assumption, therefore, that a policy 
of leniency operates as a positive encouragement 
to crime is based on a psychological miscalculation. 

Nevertheless, the point is still not met that the 
deterrent element in punishment is forfeited if 
what is meted out to the offender has no terrors 
for him. There are, of course, formidable moral 
objections to the whole principle of deterrence. 
It can be said that there is no virtue in making 
men do the right thing for the wrong reasons, 
in making them act honestly, not because they are 
honest, but because they are frightened. It has also 


of # sometimes been urged that to punish one man be- 
nd yond his personal deserts, in order to discourage 
To § others from offending, is to visit on the body of 
1a J that one the penalty for the potential sins of 
others. These propositions, and particularly the 
'm. § latter, raise philosophical and ethical issues of 
1aS_ some interest. If, however, the practical choice lies 
for § between letting crime occur freely to be dealt with 
ne. | as and when it arises, and trying to discourage it 
hat by appealing even to less than the highest motives, 
ity | then few thinking people will hesitate to seek its 
ery § discouragement. 
\ to In any event, deterrence is a natural consequence 
Lice of punishment, whether it is deliberately intended 
bu- For not. In spite of the fact that there is a sense in 
and § which probation can be said to amount to “letting 
ited off,” the only true “letting off’? would be to ignore 
ters F offences completely ; that is to say, to have no crim- 
inal law at all. Probation falls far short of that. It 
does not abrogate the criminal law. It asserts and 
upholds it. No offender can claim probation as of 
fen- § right; and behind probation are the full sanctions 
pect of conventional punishment. Deterrence, therefore, 
100, § whether sought or unsought, lurks in the principle 
= of probation. For every potential offender knows 
iges that even if he stands the chance of escaping with 
ould 4 probation order, he also takes the risk of some- 
thing much more disagreeable. He knows, too, that 


4 probation order itself will bring him to the brink 
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of the abyss, and will hold him there so long as it 
remains in force. If that essential fact is not 
brought to his notice, then the court which made 
the probation order does not know its business. 


Vindictive Element in Punishment 


Far more difficult to deal with is the vindictive 
element in punishment. In this kindly age, when all 
violence (short at least of a judiciously placed 
atomic explosion) is condemned as unworthy of 
civilization, it has long been the custom to disown 
vindictiveness as an uncharitable intruder into the 
sphere of punishment. But its skin is thick, and 
abuse will not shame it into submitting to expul- 
sion. Whatever the pious theorists may say, the 
victim of a crime, and the relations and friends of 
the victim, thirst to enjoy the discomfiture of the 
wrongdoer. What looks like excessive leniency is 
more likely to bring the law into contempt with the 
law-abiding than it is to encourage potential law- 
breakers. The outraged mother of the little child 
who has been indecently assaulted will cry out 
bitterly against a probation order imposed on the 
unbalanced malefactor. ““Next time;” she exclaims, 
“Dad will deal with him himself. What is the 
good of calling in the police and charging the man 
before a court which is so sorry for him that it 
sends him home and hopes he will be feeling better 
soon?” Or again, the highly respected neighbour 
who acts as treasurer for his street’s Christmas 
savings, and in his despair borrows the fund to 
pay his overwhelming debts, will be far safer in 
prison than if he were returned home to the tender 
mercies of those who once trusted him. From every 
other point of view, prison may be the most in- 
appropriate way of dealing with either of these 
offenders. But if the public lose confidence in se- 
curing justice in a court of law, there is a direct 
incitement to them to take the law into their own 
hands. 

These, it is true, are instances in which the 
harm done to the victim is, in a sense, irreparable. 
Nothing can undo the moral shock to the assaulted 
child or give back their lost Christmas festivities 
to the members of the savings club. But in cases 
where the loss can be remedied by a money pay- 
ment, the law does enable the court to accompany a 
probation order with an order for the payment of 
compensation within an upper limit of £100 (ca. 
$280). The money may, of course, not be forth- 
coming. But the victim, who becomes a judgment 
creditor for the amount, usually stands a reason- 
able chance of recovering it in the near future 
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from a probationer living at a known address and 
earning good money under the eye of the court. 
Whereas, if his debtor is a prisoner, whose very 
sentence is likely to impair his earning capacity, 
and who, when eventually he is released, perhaps 
disappears to a district where his record is not 
known, the victim’s chances of redress are poor. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding this avail- 
able sop to the victims of a crime for which the 
offender has been placed on probation, the vindic- 
tive element plays an important, and sometimes a 
decisive part in determining how those who have 
broken the law should be made to atone for their 
transgressions—which is just the point where 
theory and practice must part company. In theory, 
reform comes first in order as an object of punish- 
ment. In theory, therefore, a prison sentence, 
which will probably intensify the cravings of the 
sexual offender, and will very likely rob the once 
esteemed neighbour of the last vestiges of self- 
respect, must be utterly wrong. Yet practical con- 
siderations urge the court to precisely the con- 
trary conclusion. For all her blindness, Justice 
must be eternally vigilant. Like every other ex- 
pression of goodness and truth, her task is ulti- 
mately to reconcile contradictions. She finds them 
on every hand: the conflicting claims of society 
and the wrongdoer; the conflict between the evil 
influences which impel the offender to do wrong 
and his own inborn possibilities for good; the 
contradiction between his duty to his neighbour 
and the injustices with which life has persistently 
visited him; the inconsistency of the court having 
to treat alike for the same offence persons who in- 
dividually need quite different handling; and the 
confounding of blameworthiness between the law- 
breaker, his parents, their parents, prevailing 
moral values, and sometimes the very victim of 
the offence as well. All these and other, even sub- 
tler, reconciliations fall to the court to be effected 
before it can truly be said that justice has been 
done. 

There is an answer to this. But it is one which, 
from a scientific point of view, simply, disarmingly 
simply, begs the whole question. It is summed up 
in the platitude that the judge must be just. It 
means that the reconciling factor in justice is not 
to be found in this or that check or balance, mea- 
sure or degree, but in the personality, in the qual- 
ity of the dispenser of justice himself. He must, 
indeed, be a person imbued not only with an in- 
stinctive fairness, not only with a spontaneous 
love of his fellow men, but with an imagination 


active and informed enough to foresee the effect 
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upon all concerned both of his words and of his 
sentences, a faith to override all disappointments, 
the patience to endure criticism, abuse and in- 
gratitude, and the courage never to yield to what 
he knows or feels to be wrong. If all judges were 
of that calibre, the science of penology would take 
its true place among the arts. 

A conclusion, however, arrived at by the de- 
ductive method, which ends in a truism and pos- 
tulates the need for an Olympian deity, can be of 
little practical value. Unhappily, the material is 
lacking for building up any more substantial con- 
clusion by the method of induction. For that pur- 
pose it would be necessary to gather together a 
representative cross-section of actual cases col- 
lected over a long period from courts of every kind, 
and indeed over a wide range of varying penal 
systems. Whereas all that is available for the 
present purpose is the experience of one court of 
quarter sessions during a few years, and presided 
over by a man with no claim, in sufficient mea- 
sure, to any of the above-mentioned qualities, but 
blessed with an admirable team of probation of- 
ficers. This experience, while worthless from the 
point of view of supporting any reliable conclu- 
sion, is perhaps of some value, if only as an illus- 
tration of what is being done by way of experi- 
ment in the use of probation, and with what results 
so far. 


Some Cardinal Principles of Probation 


To begin with, it is necessary to explain the 
overriding approach of that court to probation as 
a system. Certain cardinal principles are adopted. 

First, probation is aways considered as a pos- 
sibility, and is rejected promptly if it is obviously 
inappropriate, and with reluctance if, for any 
other reason, it cannot be applied. 

Secondly, it is not decided upon hurriedly. Elab- 
orate inquiries are made, and everything is done 
to impress upon the offender the seriousness of 
the occasion and the caution with which he is 
being classified as suitable for probation. 

Thirdly, the co-operation of the offender himself 
is enlisted where possible. He is made to under- 
stand that, in contrast to institutional treatment, 
he will have to stand on his own feet and be in 
the main responsible for his own life. He will have 
both to find and hold work, and to keep up a stand- 
ard of good conduct. It is impressed upon him that 
the choice is his own, and that probation is being 
offered to him for his acceptance or refusal. The 
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full conditions are, of course, explained to him by 
the bench in detail. 

Fourthly, he is warned in the most unequivocal 
manner of the probable consequences of his failing 
to keep those conditions. Where it is practicable, 
he is given a seat at the back of the court later in 
the day so that he may witness what happens to 
lapsed probationers when they are brought back to 
be dealt with. Whenever there are such cases, he 
will notice that they are treated with as much se- 
verity as could possibly be fair. 

Fifthly, where the offender seems irresponsible, 
but has a relative or friend who professes to be- 
lieve that he will not offend again, that sponsor is 
invited to guarantee his good behaviour in a sum 
of money (varying with the circumstances) for- 
feitable should the offender break down before 
the period of his probation expires. It is fairly 
seldom that a probationer fails his guarantor; 
but when he does so, the guarantee is always 
exacted in full, although usually in instalments. 

Sixthly, where the probationer has no home to 
which to return, the good offices of the probation 
officer are sometimes enlisted to find him some- 
where suitable to live. The law only allows a con- 
dition of residence to apply for a maximum period 
of a year. In most cases, however, where the first 
year has ended successfully, the probationer settles 
down voluntarily either in the same place or at 
some other address agreed between himself and 
the probation officer. Nevertheless, the fact that an 
offender is of “‘no fixed abode” (as the formal 
description goes) is generally one of the most 
formidable obstacles in the way of making a pro- 
bation order. 

Lastly, the duration of the normal probation 
order made in the court in question is two years. 
Very occasionally, where it appears that the of- 
fence was an isolated lapse and seems unlikely to 
be repeated, but that the guidance for the time 
being of a probation officer would be helpful, an 
order for one year (the minimum prescribed by 
the law) is made. Still more rarely the maximum 
term of three years is imposed. This has been used 
chiefly in the case of young men just about to be 
conscripted for two years’ service in the armed 
forces. It was intended to give them the benefit of 
4 year under the effective supervision of a proba- 
= officer when adjusting themselves to civilian 

ife. 

On the other hand, it sometimes happens that it 
is desirable to shorten the term of a probation 
order. That may be either because the probationer 
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is so obviously reliable that there is no point in 
burdening the probation officer’s caseload with his 
supervision any longer, or because he has a chance 
of exceptionally worth-while employment to which 
the existence of a probation order is an obstacle, 
or because a complete change in his circumstances, 
such as his intended marriage, makes it desirable 
that he should at once be able to start with a clean 
sheet. 

Another kind of case in which the discharge of 
a probation order even a few months before its 
expiration is sometimes expedient is where a pro- 
bationer has obviously made a tremendous effort 
to keep out of further trouble and is finding the 
strain of working out his probation order psycho- 
logically exhausting. By all the canons of reason 
and commonsense that should be a ground for 
keeping up the pressure (and support) of proba- 
tion to the last possible moment. It does not, how- 
ever, so work out in practice. There have been 
several cases within the experience of the court in 
question in which probationers, who were doubtful 
starters but made good with astonishing success, 
have suddenly broken down almost in the last 
month of their final year. The probabilities would 
seem to be that, had the tension been relaxed by the 
discharge of the order a few months ahead of time, 
the temptation to revert to type would not have 
overwhelmed them. The experiment would anyhow 
have been worth trying. Be that as it may, the 
policy of discharging certain orders early is still in 
its experimental stage. All that can so far be said 
is that out of about nine cases in which it has been 
tried there have so far been no known failures. 


Probation Is for Adults Too 


In some quarters, the impression still prevails 
that probation is appropriate only for children and 
“young persons.” The experience of the court re- 
ferred to seems to demonstrate that that is wrong. 
On the contrary, such failures as there have been 
have been consistently more numerous among 
the young offenders than among the adults, even 
though the latter have included men some of whom 
have had long criminal records. The reasons, in 
fact, for placing the younger offenders on proba- 
tion are often quite different from those applying 
to the more mature. With the adult it is largely 
an act of faith, the result of a genuine compact 
between himself and the court, in which he ex- 
periences for the first time both the elation and 
the responsibility of being trusted by someone 
who is wide awake to the depths of his villainy. 
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The young offender, on the other hand, transgres- 
ses as a rule because he is unstable and untrust- 
worthy rather than fundamentally bad. The risk 
in leaving him his liberty is high. But the risk 
of impairing his stability yet further, if he is 
placed in an institution and relieved of much of 
the responsibility for himself, is higher still. 
Granted a certain background and a certain degree 
of corruptness of mind, then institutional training 
may be the only answer. But short of that, pro- 
bation is usually worth trying for the young of- 
fender, even though it is frequently something of 
a gamble with the odds the wrong way. The point 
is that, if it comes off, a whole life may be saved 
from the taint of a criminal record. Moreover, so 
far as the available examples go, very much more 
often than not, it does come off. 


Capabilities of Probation Officer Important 


What will or will not come off depends, however, 
on a further, usually decisive, factor—the cap- 
ability of the probation officer. This again is nei- 
ther constant nor absolute. The same officer may 
succeed with a probationer of bad character and 
yet fail with one who is merely unsettled; he may 
show better or worse results according to the 
saturation point of his caseload; his work with 50 
probationers may be impaired because of the de- 
mands on his time and his emotions of only one. 
Needless to say, the nearer he comes to perfection, 
the narrower is his margin of failure due to all or 
any of these factors. But the court cannot and 
should not count on perfection even in the best 
officers. Their personal limitations should be 
known and taken into consideration. Consequently, 
it is of the first importance that policy should be 
understood, agreed and coordinated between bench 
and probation team. 

Nor is it enough that this should be done in 
general. In each case the court should consider the 
personal impact on one another of the proposed 
probationer and his prospective probation officer. 
Easily as this is said, it is not easy to carry out. 
In the court here used as an illustration, there are 
two men and two women probation officers work- 
ing under a senior probation officer. Not only does 
the personnel change from time to time, but the 
quality of the officers and their particular bent is 
not consistently even. The necessity for distribut- 
ing the work, in which the court has no right to 
interfere, also makes it uncertain which particular 
officer will handle any given case. Added to which, 
there is the inevitable complication that an of- 


fender who lives (as he may well do, and often 
does) outside the jurisdiction of the court will 
come for the purposes of probation under his 
local probation officer, who is generally an un- 
known factor to the court. 

These considerations, so commonly arising in 
practice, would seem to stultify the whole object 
of close cooperation between the bench and its 
senior probation officer. That would inevitably be 
so, if the success or failure of each probation order 
really stood or fell with the apt matching of pro- 
bationer and officer. Fortunately that is not so. 
A probation officer, even of mediocre capacity, can 
usually cope with any but the most awkward of 
offenders. The problem for the court in this regard 
is to recognize such “awkwardness” when it is 
there. It is for this purpose that it is generally 
unwise and often wrong for the court to impose 
probationers on an officer without first consulting 
him. Truly enough, prisons have to accept what 
is sent to them, and to make the best of it. But 
prisons have compulsive methods at their disposal, 
and they are not blamed if their reformative ef- 
forts yield no fruit. The personal relationship be- 
tween the probation officer and the probationer 
is almost the only sanction on which the acceptance 
of treatment has to depend. To expect a good rela- 
tionship of that kind to be forthcoming “to order” 
is presumptuous on the part of the court, and can 
sometimes be a tactless affront to the dignity and 
self-respect of the probation officer. 

Here, however, a practical difficulty again pre- 
sents itself. Apart from the fact that the proba- 
tion officer available for consultation will not 
necessarily be the officer to whom the case will 
eventually be allotted, and assuming that the court 
must be content with a general expression of 
opinion by an experienced officer as to whether 
or not the case seems to be suitable for probation, 
it still does not follow that an opportunity can 
always be forthcoming for such an opinion to be 
reliably formed. In a magistrates’ court a case can 
generally be remanded for a week to enable the 
probation officer to look thoroughly into all the 
relevant circumstances. But at quarter sessions, 
and notably in the court in question, this is not 
practicable. The sessions rarely sit for more than 
a few days, during the whole of which the presence 
of the senior probation officer is liable to be re 
quired. At the most, therefore, if a case is put 
back for a short while, he can interview the pros- 
pective probationer in the custody of prison of- 
ficers outside the court, and form a spot opinion. 
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To that course, besides that it is dangerously 
superficial, there is a further objection. Quite 
obviously, an offender whose case has been put 
back so that he may be interviewed by a probation 
officer, has his hopes raised that he will not re- 
ceive a prison sentence. This creates an embarrass- 
ing situation alike for the probation officer and for 
the court. If the probation officer eventually pro- 
nounces the man unfit, in his opinion, for proba- 
tion, he will naturally incur the odium of being 
personally responsible for the offender’s being sent 
to prison. Equally, the court, having led the of- 
fender to conclude that he had not plainly deserved 
a prison sentence, may feel strong moral pressure 
to refrain from occasioning all the disappointment 
and misunderstanding that would result from after 
all imposing such a sentence. 

If it has to be practically a foregone conclusion 
that a case once put back for a report by a pro- 
bation officer will in the end be dealt with by a 
probation order, it would be far better for such an 
order to be made in the first instance without 
further ado. Yet such a practice would, as has 
already been observed, discourage, if not offend, 
the probation officer. It is sometimes advisable to 
compromise. Where it seems obvious that the 
probation officer would surely, if consulted, accept 
the case, the court might venture to make an order 
in anticipation of such acceptance. Where, on the 
other hand, there are appreciable obstacles, such 
as that the offender is “of no fixed abode,” or that 
he is in need of psychiatric treatment, or that 
there are domestic tangles to be unravelled before 
he can safely be sent home, then the assistance of 
the probation officer should be invoked as some- 
thing very much more than a matter of form, 
and the case should be put back pending careful 
inquiries. It must be put back, if necessary, to 
another day on which the court will sit specially, 
and the court must then refrain from formally 
closing the sessions meanwhile. 

In such cases it often happens that diligent ac- 
tion on the part of the probation officer is also 
required. He may have to seek lodgings in which 
the offender can be accommodated, or an institu- 
tion in which he can be accepted for treatment, or 
a friend who is willing to sponsor him. Or he may 
have to visit the home and effect a reconciliation 
between the offender and his parents or his wife 
as the case may be. He may also have to make 
sure that immediate employment is available for 
the offender before it is safe for the court to place 
him on probation. 
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Inquiries Prior to Conviction or Plea 


This emergency aspect of the making of pro- 
bation orders is one of the most anxious of all the 
problems associated with the effective use of pro- 
bation. Unless the court is determined not to de- 
prive an offender, felt to be otherwise suitable for 
probation, of his chance of making good without 
further punishment, the temptation to take the 
easy course and impose a sentence of imprison- 
ment is very strong. It would all be made so much 
easier if it were possible for probation officers to 
act along parallel lines to the police, and to come 
to the court in every case already armed with all 
the necessary information about the offender and 
his background and available possibilities. But un- 
less an accused person has already intimated his 
intention to plead guilty, that cannot properly be 
done. Even with the most benevolent intentions, 
a probation officer is not regarded as justified in 
visiting the home of an accused person or in inter- 
viewing him (except at his own request), or in 
reporting to or discussing with the court in ad- 
vance, however informally or confidentially, any 
matters concerning the case. To pursue such in- 
quiries uninvited is looked upon as an unwar- 
rantable invasion of personal privacy. At the same 
time, any kind of provisional preparation by the 
court for dealing justly with an accused person in 
the event of his being convicted is thought to 
poison the very source of justice. It amounts to 
contemplating even the possibility that someone 
might not be innocent who had not yet been found 
guilty. Consequently, the court is driven to making 
emergency decisions on inadequate data. This 
means that in the name of preserving the theoreti- 
cal integrity of justice, the effective administra- 
tion of justice is jeopardized in practice. 


Some Case Illustrations 


Another difficulty which sometimes faces the 
court in seeking to reconcile justice with mercy is 
illustrated by a recent case. Two young men, both 
aged 26, and each of them married and with family 
responsibilities, were found guilty of breaking into 
a house and stealing property to the modest value 
of about £5 (ca. $14). One of them, C. T., had been 
before the same court some 5 years earlier, and 
had then been placed on probation for 2 years. 
Although he was not an easy probationer to handle, 
he had in fact completed the period of his proba- 
tion without further trouble. Later on, however, 
he had broken down again, and was twice before 
the Magistrates’ Court. A fine on the first of these 
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occasions did not deter him; and the second time 
he served a fairly short sentence of imprisonment. 
Despite this taste of prison, here he was, offending 
again, and apparently quite without remorse. A 
further period of probation seemed wholly inap- 
propriate. It would not even have been considered, 
had it been possible to regard his case in isolation 
from that of E. J., who was convicted with him. 
The latter had, on paper, a criminal record too. 
But it amounted to little: a juvenile transgression, 
a conviction for poaching, and one petty theft; 
for each of which he had been fined. Had it not 
been that his case was mixed up with that of C. T., 
probation seemed clearly indicated as the way to 
steady him for the future. 

It was, of course, possible to discriminate be- 
tween these two men. But the detective sergeant 
who gave evidence as to their characters answered 
the court’s question as to which was the bad in- 
fluence on the other, by expressing a decided view 
that there was nothing to choose between them in 
relation to the offence being dealt with. What, 
then, should be done? However much in theory a 
prison sentence for C. T. and probation for E. J. 
could be justified on the ground of what each re- 
spectively needed, the impression conveyed by 
dealing unequally with two men, for a joint of- 
fence of which they were equally culpable, would 
be that C. T. was being punished over again for 
the past offences for which he had already paid 
the penalty. The choice, therefore, was between 
prison or probation for them both. Which was 
worse? To deprive E. J. of a chance on probation 
for the sake of adequately punishing C. T., or to 
burden a probation officer with so unsuitable a sub- 
ject as C. T., simply to avoid being harder than 
absolutely necessary on E. J.? In the end the more 
merciful course prevailed—with what results, it 
still remains to be seen. This much can at least be 
said, that the unrepentant look vanished from C. 
T.’s face during the very stern warning with which 
the making of the order was accompanied, and 
that when seen afterwards by the probation of- 
ficer he was in a distinctly chastened mood. 

The effects of tempering justice with mercy are 
unpredictable. Several years ago two housebreak- 
ers came up together for sentence. The one was 
aged 48, a married man with a large family, a 
heavy drinker, and with a record of two previous 
convictions. The other, 28 years old and a bachelor, 
had a clean record. Both were placed on probation. 
Within 9 months, the younger man (the first of- 
fender) broke down again and was convicted of 
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burglary; whereas the man with the criminal re- 
cord dropped his drinking habits, became a steady 
worker, settled down with his wife and family, 
and completed his period of probation satisfacto- 
rily. 

In another case, two men, the one aged 27 and 
the other 32, both married, broke into an office to- 
gether and were caught there before they had time 
to take anything. On probation, neither was ac- 
tually in further trouble. But the younger man, 
who had no previous convictions, was reported by 
his harassed probation officer to be persistently 
lazy and uncooperative; and by remarkable con- 
trast, the other man, who had no fewer than nine 
previous convictions, so much appreciated the 
chance given him that he became what the pro- 
bation officer described as a “reformed character,” 
and eventually completed a long probationary per- 
iod of 3 years without ever faltering. The act of 
faith was justified. 

So often that has happened; but one case in 
particular is worth recording. A gang of four 
young men went out one night on a burgling ex- 
pedition. The ringleader was a curly-headed youth 
aged 19. He did not look like a criminal type, but 
he was undoubtedly in a very ugly frame of mind. 
Tension with a strict father about the hours he 
was keeping had produced a mood of rebellious- 
ness, and he had, within a few weeks, become a 
defiant and persistent offender. The magistrates 
had seen fit to pile fine upon fine; and he had 
reached a stage at which his only chance of paying 
his fines was to steal the money. Whether, even s0, 
in his existing frame of mind, he ever meant to 
pay, is another matter. Now that he was at last 
before quarter sessions, the police were contem- 
plating with relief his undoubtedly being sent to 
Borstal. Nevertheless, to quarter sessions it 
seemed otherwise. The act of faith dictated pro- 
bation. And not in vain. To begin with, the admir- 
able senior probation officer had a hard struggle 
to overcome his selfish and stubborn resentfulness. 
But gradually he yielded, settled down to work, 
courted (and eventually married) a girl who 
exerted a really good influence over him, and little 
by little paid off his fines. He had finished with 
crime. 

It would not, of course, be fair to deduce from 
this that if he had been sentenced to Borstal train- 
ing the final result would have been any less satis- 
factory. Very probably it would not. The point, 
however, is that where the taxpayer can be saved 
probably 18 months’ outlay at about £9 (ca. $25) 
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a week, where the offender can be spared the 
stigma and other inevitable disadvantages of be- 
coming a “Borstal boy,” and the desired end can 
still be achieved, then let it be achieved wherever 
possible by the cheaper and more humane method 
of probation. 

Examples, although probably less dramatic than 
that just mentioned, can be multiplied many times 
from the records of that particular court. But for 
them, it would be difficult perhaps to support the 
contention that unpromising characters can often 
be satisfactorily dealt with without having to 
resort to the more conventional sentences. There 
are, in fact, other cases in which the honours could 
be regarded as even. Four men broke into a local 
political club one night and stole the cash from a 
charity collecting box. The sum was a small one. 
Man No. 1 was aged 29, No. 2 was 24, No. 3 was 
32 and No. 4, 28. All were married men; but No. 2 
had made an improvident marriage overseas while 
still under age, had very soon been deserted by his 
wife, had since lived a roving, unsettled and un- 
loved existence, and had had eight previous convic- 
tions for offences involving dishonesty. No. 4 was 
on bad terms with his wife, and was a good-for- 
nothing irregular worker, but had not been in 
trouble with the courts. Although neither of the 
other two had criminal records, they were likewise 
very unreliable, and No. 3 was a loafer. Probation 
was tried in all four cases, with varying results. 

No. 1 was unlucky enough to have had hanging 
over his head, at the date when the probation order 
was made, a criminal charge in another court, 
which eventually sent him to prison for 9 months. 
On his release, his probation order took effect a- 
gain, and he completed his term under it most 
successfully. Was that because of or in spite of the 
prison sentence? Either proposition is maintain- 
able. 

The case of No. 2 was different. He responded 
astonishingly well to probation. It took him some 
time to abandon his grudge against life and to 
acquire a new outlook. He did, however, improve 
both in happiness and in behaviour out of all re- 
cognition. Then, all of a sudden, in the last month 
of his two years on probation, he succumbed to the 
temptation to steal a quantity of scrap metal 


valued at 10 shillings, and ended up back in prison 
after all! 


Both No. 3 and No. 4 justified their probation 
orders. Both abandoned their idle ways, settled 
down to regular work, and made good. In addition, 
through the good offices of the probation officer, 
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No. 4 became reconciled with his wife, and his 
life was worth living again. 

A converse case is of interest, in which, with 
calamitous results, a probation order was not 
made. R. H. was an elderly man employed in a 
position of trust. His was one of those tragic cases 
in which, having been made treasurer of a slate 
club, he used some of the funds to pay his pressing 
debts, and lost the rest in a desperate attempt to 
restore the position by gambling. For the reasons 
already discussed, it was impossible to avoid in- 
flicting a prison sentence on him. Unhappily, the 
result was a complete collapse of the whole edifice 
of his family. His wife was a weak type of woman 
of a low mentality. Left to cope with a number of 
small children and no resources, she simply went 
to pieces. The eldest boy, then aged 14, was bowled 
over by the disgrace which had come upon the 
father to whom he had always looked up. His 
mother’s distress also deeply affected him. With a 
lad from next door, he raided the food store of a 
local school and stole a quantity of tinned goods, 
bringing some home and selling the remainder to 
a dishonest café proprietor. The mother knew that 
the boys had stolen the food and she hid it about 
the house. Eventually, the two boys were convicted 
of stealing, and Mrs. H. and the café proprietor of 
receiving. The boys were placed on probation. The 
court spared Mrs. H. too, particularly in view of 
the plight of the home and the younger children. 
This mercy was not misplaced. The friendship and 
understanding of the woman probation officer re- 
stored to Mrs. H. her lost self-respect, and helped 
her to reestablish order and cleanliness in her 
home. When R. H. was released from prison, he 
came back to encouraging surroundings in which 
he too was able to reinstate himself. 

It must, however, be recorded that his boy did 
not recover from the shock so readily. When he 
left school and went to work, he stole from his 
employers on one occasion, and had to be sent to 
an Approved School. But there he responded 
quickly to treatment and, when he was licensed, 
the headmaster reported that he was one of the 
best and most reliable boys whom he had ever had 
in the school—an interesting instance of how pro- 
bation will often work more effectively in the case 
of adults than of young people. 

It would be possible to add illustration to illus- 
tration; and yet to prove so little. What perhaps 
is most plainly indicated is that, used in the right 
way, probation can be and has been made to work 
over a surprisingly wide range of cases, rendering 
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the grimmer and more expensive alternatives un- 
necessary, if not positively undesirable. The fact 
that failures must be recorded as well as successes 
affords no ground for discouragement. If there 
were no failures, it would follow that probation 
was being used with excessive caution. It is the 
failures which shine, as it were, the red light that 
makes it possible to gauge the point where the 
limit is being approached. 


The “Professional” and “Specialist” in Crime 


Sometimes the limit is thought to have been 
reached when the offender has clearly been shown 
to be a man with a bad record. But the proposition 
does not stand the test of experience. The fact that 
in a number of cases, where probation was suc- 
cessful, the offender had multiple previous con- 
victions is remarkable or not according to the 
view taken of the significance of a criminal re- 
cord. Superficially, a recidivist is a recidivist, and 
an offender’s record constitutes his “character.” 
But this is superficial indeed. No doubt the fact 
that a man has repeatedly been convicted of crime 
indicates, as a simple matter of common experience 
and commonsense, that he is not a person of good 
and reliable character. Leaving aside, however, 
such obvious qualifications as that many persons of 
“good” character are such merely because they 
have not previously been caught, and that the 
cleverer the rogue the more frequently he will 
probably escape detection, there are other and 
deeper fallacies to be found in relating the ap- 
propriate punishment directly to the list of pre- 
vious convictions. 

Recidivists are, in fact, of many different kinds. 
There is first the so-called “professional” criminal. 
This mock dignity he acquires by virtue of his 
being, like a professional man, a trained expert, 
devoting his special knowledge and skill to crime, 
as the career on which he depends wholly or 
mainly for his livelihood. He works, as a rule, in 
an organized team or gang (one might almost say, 
“firm”) in which each of the members (or part- 
ners) has his allotted function. Like the soldier 
who deliberately risks death or wounding, he runs 
the risk of imprisonment, be it for a long or a 
shorter term. Like the soldier again, he learns 
how to take cover and to minimise danger, except 
where the stakes are very high or the emergency 
is dire. Like the soldier, he glories in exploits far 
more numerous than his scars. His criminal re- 
cord is normally but a pale reflection of his crimes. 

Similar to him, and yet in a different category, is 
what might be called the “specialist” in crime. He 


is usually a lone wolf who has just one technique, 


which he repeats over and over again. There is the 
smash-and-grab thief, who operates the simple 
process of throwing a brick through a shop win- 
dow in the quiet of the night, snatching what he 
fancies, dodging down convenient side-turnings, 
and disposing of his booty in the early mornings 
among the riff-raff in the produce markets. There 
is the bogus estate agent, who collects deposits 
from numerous home-seekers of small means and 
with an urgent need for a roof over their heads, by 
professing to arrange for them each in turn the 
tenancy of the same empty flat. There is the 
‘“flannel-foot” burglar, who has discovered how to 
climb silently into suburban bedrooms, help him- 
self to little pieces of jewellery from the dressing- 
table drawers, and slip out again unobserved—to 
repeat the same process night after night in 10 
or a dozen dogless little houses along the selected 
street, before going home by the early morning 
train. There is the confidence-trickster, who picks 
up his victims in bars and hotel lounges. There is 
the bogus meter inspector or window cleaner. 
There is the man who extracts subscriptions as 
“secretary” to a nonexistent charity. And there is 
an almost endless variety of other swindlers and 
sharpers of different kinds. But all these have two 
things in common: first, that each works to an 


almost invariable pattern of his own; and secondly, | 


that having found success coming so easily, and 
so much more profitably than the wages of honest 
work, it seldom happens to any that he can refrain 
from trying his fortune at the same game again, 
however many times he is at intervals caught and 
punished. 

It is in this respect that the “specialists” differ 
in type from the “professional” criminal. The lat- 
ter is always watching the police, and adjusting his 
methods so as to defeat their vigilance. The 
“specialist” plays straight and ingenuously into 
the hands of the police. If he knows (which he 
probably does not), he does not heed the fact that 
the police files record the methods as well as the 
personalities of known criminals. Once these have 
been coordinated, following the conviction of the 
habitual operator of a particular technique, the 
repetition of the pattern works almost like a fin- 
gerprint. The police know at once for whom to 
look; and an arrest usually follows before very 
much further damage has been done. Owing, how- 
ever, to the obsession in the mind of such offenders 
that what has once paid good dividends must do 
so again, their criminal records lengthen with posi- 
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tive prodigality. In the result, on paper it is petty 
criminals of this type whose characters appear a 
great deal worse than those of the “professionals,” 
who prey on the public far more extensively but 
with a much higher degree of immunity. 

It is a sad but inescapable fact that neither the 
“professional” nor the “specialist” type of offender 
can ever be expected to respond to probation. The 
case, however, is quite otherwise with several 
other types whose records look on paper just as 
formidable. 


“Bad” Record Does Not Always Indicate 
“Bad” Character 


It would be dangerous and unwarrantable to 
hazard a guess as to how many reputable citizens 
have at some time or another broken the law, and 
have escaped justice. John Bunyan’s famous re- 
flection does not fit only the purely innocent. Some, 
however, there always are who are found out; 
and it is in this respect alone that they differ from 
the many who are not. Indeed, in the case of a first 
offence, many courts are tacitly inclined to re- 
cognise this. The real problem arises when the 
same person is caught offending again. Does that 
unmistakably indicate a “bad character,” or can it 
be said that the offender is no worse, but only 
simpler and more ingenuous, than the general run 
of his “nonoffending” fellow men? All that can be 
answered is that the indication is not unmistak- 
able. The court should look beyond it for other 
indications. It should watch the pattern of the 
offences to see if they show a deliberate system or 
seem to be unconnected and casual. It should study 
the other behaviour of the offender in order to 
assess whether he is really guileless or weak or 
wicked. Each of these elements is material in 
considering whether or not he would respond to 
probation ; that is to say, whether, if not otherwise 
punished, he would in future refrain from offend- 
ing again. 

That, perhaps, is the most difficult kind of re- 
cidivism with which to deal, because the line be- 
tween weakness and wickedness is so seriously 
blurred. It is clearer in those cases where there is 
an ascertainable recurrent cause which accounts 
for periodical relapses into crime. Not uncom- 
monly, one finds an offender who, on coming out of 
prison, cannot disentangle his feet from the net 
of crime. Various reasons may account for this. 
The very fact of his having been to prison may 
have ruined his life. It may have broken up his 
home, lost him his friends, shut him out for ever 
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from the only occupation for which he has been 
trained, and shattered his reputation and credit. 
In such a case, the pressure towards the under- 
world is obvious. It is also obvious that each fur- 
ther sentence of imprisonment can only serve to 
confirm his membership of the criminal commun- 
ity. If, by that time, he has acquired a real criminal 
mentality, then his liberty will only endanger the 
public without doing anything to change the man 
himself. But if, as is so often tragically the case, 
he is a criminal only by force of circumstances, 
and contrary to his own better nature, then his will 
be one of those cases in which the unexpected trust 
of the court, supported by the friendship of the 
probation officer, may break the vicious round of 
crime and punishment, and help him back again 
to an honest way life. 

Similar to this case is that of the inadequate, 
who, although not under direct pressure to com- 
mit further crime, has not the strength of charac- 
ter or personal initiative to face the hazards and 
temptations of liberty. This is the kind of man who 
has generally “graduated” from one institution to 
another ever since his boyhood. Wherever he has 
worked under discipline, his conduct has been 
irreproachable. Each institution in turn has found 
him entirely satisfactory. Yet, whenever he has 
gained the freedom he has so much coveted, he 
has never known how to stand on his own feet. 
The short and easy remedy (sparing the public no 
expense) is to return him promptly to prison. But 
whether that is either imaginative or humane is 
another matter. This (as has been assumed) being 
a case where the man has no taste for crime as 
such, but commits crime simply because he does 
not see how to avoid it, to send him back to the 
temporary shelter of prison is merely to stifle the 
symptom without touching the disease. But proba- 
tion, if properly applied, would afford an opportun- 
ity of instilling into him the self-confidence he 
needs, and at the same time of guiding him steadily 
away from the temptations which keep besetting 
him. 

A criminal record is therefore a most ambiguous 
index of penal deserts. It certainly cannot be ig- 
nored. Nor should it be discounted. On the con- 
trary, it calls for the most careful study; for while 
it does not (despite the jargon of the courts) con- 
stitute a man’s “character,” it can, if properly 
analysed, throw valuable light on what that char- 
acter may be. The number of convictions is not the 
decisive factor, nor of itself is the nature of the 
crimes. What is most revealing is the pattern of 
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the record; that is to say, whether it shows con- 
sistency or variety, whether the convictions are 
concentrated within a short period or spread out 
over a long one, whether the seriousness of the 
offences shows an increase or decrease, fluctuates 
or remains constant, and what kind of response is 
indicated to the various ways in which previous 
offences have been dealt with. Even then, the 
record should be considered in relation to the of- 
fender’s history and background. Inquiry is called 
for into the correspondence in time between the 
commission of offences and any disappointments, 
bereavements, financial difficulties, loss of employ- 
ment, association with particular persons, or other 
like circumstances. Only in this way is it possible 
to judge, with the help of the record, with what 
kind of recidivist the court is dealing and, accord- 
ingly, what kind of sentence is really appropriate. 
The course which is certainly wrong, notwith- 
standing that many foreign penal codes positively 
prescribe something of that kind, is automatically 
to deal more severely with each successive offence. 
The principle behind that simple rule is presum- 
ably that what was insufficient the last time to de- 
ter the offender from offending again would not be 
enough to do so this time either. But the factors 


which have to be overlooked in order to support 
such a fallacious proposition have already been 
demonstrated. 


Probation Was Made for Man— 
Not Man for Probation 


Whatever may be regarded as still in contro- 
versy, and whatever may be taken as established, 


this much does seem clear: that probation should 
not be limited in principle or in practice to any 
particular class of offender or to any special range 
or degree of offences. Neither the age of the offen- 
der nor his criminal record nor yet the gravity of 
what he has done ought of itself to be an insuper- 
able bar to the making (where the law so permits) 
of a probation order. All these things are, of 
course, matters to be taken into serious considera- 
tion, and some of them must weigh heavily in the 
adverse scale. The decisive factor, however, must 
always be subjective. “In the circumstances of this 
particular case,” is the question, “will probation 
fulfill the objects of justice?” If it will successfully 
check the repetition of the offence by the existing 
offender without encouraging its perpetration by 
others ; if, by helping to keep down the population 
of overcrowded prisons, it will enable those institu- 
tions to carry out their therapeutic policy more 
effectively, without impairing the dignity of and 
confidence in the law; and if, by sparing the 
wrongdoer the further, greater and more lasting 
social punishment which attends him on his release 
from prison, it turns the discount on his chances 
of an honourable future into a premium; then 
probation will have promoted the cause of justice. 
Let those who would have kept the fatted calf for 
the elder brother’s next birthday say what they 
will. Let them object that crime calls for punish- 
ment, and that probation is “letting off.” Probation 
was made for man, not man for probation. 


Although it is clearly indicated how much remains to be done to make 
probation achieve all that it should, as I look back to 1890 when I was 
admitted to the bar, and to 1907 when after contact with a group of social 
workers I came to fuller understanding of the problems of penal treatment 
and to an active interest in promoting a program of improving criminal 
law, criminal procedure, and the treatment of convicted offenders of which 
probation is an essential part, I cannot but be encouraged by reflecting 
how far we have progressed in the face of great difficulties in not much 


more than a generation. 


—ROSCOE POUND IN Crime, Courts, and Probation 
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Problems of Treating Delinquents 


By RICHARD L. JENKINS, M.D. 
Director, Psychiatric Evaluation Project, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 


delinquents range from those which empha- 

size only severity of punishment to those 
which expect any treatment of a delinquent to be 
ineffectual unless it is based on and fitted to a pro- 
found inner knowledge of the conscious and sub- 
conscious motivations of the individual delinquent. 
Both of these positions are extreme and a program 
based upon either is bound to be grossly faulty. 
As a matter of public policy there is need to dis- 
courage delinquency, and this is not possible with- 
out some definite and consistent public and com- 
munity pressure to hold delinquency in check. In 
applying such pressure, the organized sanctions of 
the law are the only dependable alternatives which 
society has evolved to mob action or private jus- 
tice. There is also need to seek to understand the 
individual delinquent and to be ready to assist 
efforts he may be willing to make to rehabilitate 
himself. 

It is, of course, true that few delinquents are 
likely to give up delinquency as long as they find 
it a successful way of achieving desired goals. The 
converse is not true. Delinquent patterns are not 
necessarily given up because they lead to frustra- 
tion and punishment, and overseverity of punish- 
ment may effectively impede rehabilitation. 

One basic and elementary fact is not sufficiently 
recognized. There are two distinguishable types of 
delinquents into which most juvenile offenders can 
be divided. They are (1) the adaptive delinquent 
and (2) the maladaptive delinquent.' Their treat- 
ment needs are characteristically different. While 
it is true that each delinquent is an individual and 
is not identical with any other delinquent, the 
existence of these two important groups is a cen- 
tral fact of the problem of treatment, and the rec- 
ognition of this fact greatly aids in clarifying 
many confusing problems. Since a majority of 
delinquents are male, for the sake of simplicity 
the following discussion is stated in terms of the 
male delinquent. 


‘Richard L. Jenkins, “Adaptive and Maladaptive Delinquency,” The 
Nervous Child, 11:9-11, 1955. The reader who may also be interested in 
discussion of these types in a wider context is referred to Breaking 


Patterns of Defeat by Richard L. Jenkins, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1954 


() CONCERNING the best treatment for 
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The Adaptive Delinquent 


This youngster and his delinquencies are quite 
understandable if one is acquainted with circum- 
stances surrounding his development. For him, 
delinquency is a more or less successful means of 
getting what he wants, and often no other way is 
immediately available to him. Usually his desires 
are understandable enough—prestige, good times, 
money, property, adventure, sexual experience. His 
personality is relatively normal, although he is 
likely to be venturesome, muscular, bold, aggres- 
sive, and assertive. 

A large percentage of adaptive delinquents have 
grown up in a delinquency area. Although adaptive 
delinquency occurs to some extent in all residential 
areas, it becomes a major problem where the con- 
trols of society break down, where law enforce- 
ment is poor and corrupt, where neighborhood 
organization is lacking or, if it exists, accepts or 
sanctions many illegal ventures which bring 
higher financial rewards than behavior conform- 
ing to the expectations of the larger society. In 
such disorganized communities the adolescent sees 
a premium and a reward placed on being “smart” 
and is likely to behave accordingly. 

The adaptive delinquent generally comes from a 
large family in low economic status and from a 
poorly organized home which is usually over- 
crowded. Although his early experiences with his 
parents, and particularly with his mother, have 
been adequate to produce social responsiveness 
and social receptivity, effective guidance, direction, 
and control typically have not been provided by a 
father figure. In fact, it is likely that his father is 
dead, absent from the home, ill, alcoholic, or just 
uninterested. The unattractiveness and crowding 
of the home and the lack of paternal direction con- 
tribute to his participation in street life and his 
becoming a part of a street gang. In a delinquency 
area the progress from street gang to delinquent 
gang is the normal process of growth. 

Among girl delinquents a smaller percentage are 
adaptive than among boy delinquents, and a larger 
percentage are maladaptive. Adaptive girl delin- 
quents may be the girl friends and hangers-on of 
male delinquent gangs. Most adaptive girl delin- 
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quents use their sex adaptively in ways disap- 
proved by the larger society. 


The Maladaptive Delinquent 


The maladaptive delinquent often impresses the 
observer as unable to learn by experience. His re- 
petitive and perhaps explosive behavior may seem 
un-understandably stupid. The extreme of the 
maladaptive delinquent may become the criminal 
psychopath although it is not a large fraction of 
maladaptive delinquents who justify so onerous a 
diagnosis. The term psychopath has been dropped 
from the current Diagnostic and Statistical Man- 
ual of the American Psychiatric Association but 
this action was merely dropping a name in the 
hope of further clarifying a concept. The descrip- 
tion of the antisocial personality in this Manual 
characterizes the kind of psychopath here re- 
ferred to. Most maladaptive delinquents are simply 
unsocialized aggressive children. 

The behavior of the maladaptive delinquent is 
not really goal-directed. It is a product of intoler- 
able frustration. Frustration always makes contin- 
ued effort toward adaptation more difficult, and 
with many individuals, particularly those who are 
more immature or more poorly socialized, adaptive 
efforts which are frustrated are typically replaced 
by resentful and often explosive frustration re- 
sponses. Such responses are likely to result in 
further frustration and a vicious circle is estab- 
lished. The maladaptive delinquent usually re- 
sponds to simple punishment with more maladap- 
tive delinquent behavior. He is resentful, bitter, 
and utterly discouraged about the possibility of 
really winning the approval of others. In a pre- 
vious publication I stated: 

The typical background of the maladaptive delinquent 
is easy to describe. No one ever wanted him—and he 
knows it. Typically he was overtly rejected by his parents 
and particularly by his mother from birth or before 
birth. He is hostile and uninhibited because in the forma- 
tive years of early childhood, he never knew love, and 
as a consequence, he never had a relationship which put 
an emotional claim on him for loyalty or gave him any 
reason other than fear for holding his hostile impulses 
in check. He is unsocialized, unhappy, and aggressive 
when he dares to be, which is most of the time. He hates 
and fights the world, and in his deep inner despair, 
discouragement, hostility and bitterness, he turns away 
from those who might help him. So far as friendly 


relations are concerned, he isolates himself from others. 
As a human being, he is a failure and he knows it.1 


2 Richard L. Jenkins and Lester Hewitt, “Types of Personality 
Structure Encountered in Child Guidance Clinics,” American Journal 
oF | Orthopsychiatry, 14:84-94, 1944. 

3 Lester Hewitt and Richard L. Jenkins, Fundamental Patterns of 
Maladjustment: The Dynamics of Their Origin. Monograph published 
by the State of Illinois, 1946. 


* Richard L. Jenkins and Sylvia Glickman, “Common Syndromes in 


Child Psychiatry,’”” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 16:244-261, 
1946. 
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Self-Concept 


There are characteristic differences in how these 
groups of delinquents look at themselves. If there 
is occasion to do so, the typical adaptive delinquent 
expresses a good opinion of his own adequacy and 
masculinity. He has warm emotional relations with 
his companions. He regards himself as aloof and 
stubborn, but considers these qualities a basis for 
some pride. Essentially he is satisfied with himself, 
believes he is in control of himself, and sees his 
problem as outside of himself. He expresses emo- 
tion freely. He is accustomed to selecting and pur- 
suing his own goals. He feels that the world is a 
rough place, but that he can take care of himself, 
and that he has a responsibility for his own be- 
havior and for his own troubles. He is in no hurry 
to ask quarter and he is not likely to give it. He 
is striving with some success toward what he sees 
as an ideal of hard, tough, smart, effective mascu- 
linity. He may be ready to accept and actively sup- 
port the dominance of those whose prowess he be- 
lieves or finds to be greater than his, but he expects 
a certain consideration in return. He is loyal to his 
friends, and expects them to be loyal to him. He 
hates the informer, or “rat,” as he calls hiia. 

The maladaptive delinquent, on the other hand, 
is characterized by self-pity rather than pride. He 
is profoundly egocentric. He is, often by turn, re- 
sentful, depressed and discouraged, and confused. 
He may seek to cover these feelings by an air of 
superiority but he rarely succeeds in convincing 
himself that he is superior. He feels himself to be 
the victim of life rather than one who controls 
himself and his own future. He does not choose his 
goals and strive toward them—unfortunate things 
happen to him. He is not nearly as sorry for any- 
one else as he is for himself, for he feels himself 
the-victim of an unreasonable, inexorable, hostile, 
and confusing world. He lacks confidence in him- 
self and such social techniques as he may have 
acquired are those of automatic denial, transpar- 
ently insincere and very clumsy efforts toward in- 
gratiation, or bullying and direct violence. He has 
not succeeded in effectively integrating his person- 
ality, and such partial integration as has occurred 
is usually around a pattern of bullying and attack 
and deceit. 


Supporting Evidence 


The existence of these two types of delinquents 
is supported by not only our Ann Arbor study’* 
but also by an examination‘ of the correlational 
study by Luton Ackerson, of 5,000 children exam- 
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Chicago.® 

Examination of Ackerson’s material reveals, a- 
mong both the boys and among the girls, five 
clusters of intercorrelated traits. The best marked 
cluster is that of socialized delinquency which in 
its nature is adaptive. For the boys, this is marked 
by such entries as stealing, truancy from home, 
truancy from school, staying out late at night, 
associating with bad companions, running with a 
gang, lying, loitering, and incorrigibility. The en- 
tries for the girls are essentially the same except 
that sex delinquency and overinterest in the op- 
posite sex replace running with a gang, and stay- 
ing out late nights is more prominent than steal- 
ing. Police arrest is frequent in both groups. 

The second best marked cluster of correlated 
traits in Ackerson’s material is the pattern of 
unsocialized aggressive behavior which is in large 
part maladaptive. This cluster, for both boys and 
girls, centers on such behavior traits as violence, 
disturbing influence in school, fighting, quarrel- 
someness, incorrigibility, and destructiveness, and 
is accompanied by an unpopularity which is doubt- 
less well-deserved. The administrative action taken 
is exclusion, expulsion, or suspension from school 
more often than police arrest, which is a more 
characteristic experience of the socialized delin- 
quents. 

There are three other clusters of behavior traits 
in Ackerson’s material, the overconforming and 
overinhibited child prone to neurotic illness, the 
brain-damaged child, and the schizoid child. These 
need not concern us here except to note that, ex- 
ceptionally, we may see a youngster whose delin- 
quent act is a psychoneurotic symptom, or a man- 
ifestation of brain damage, or an early psychotic 
symptom, but these are infrequent and need give 
us no special concern other than to be aware of 
their occasional appearance. They contribute little 
to the problem of delinquent behavior. 

Our classification of unsocialized aggressive 
children, and of socialized delinquents was adopted 
by Dr. Hilda Lewis, a psychiatrist of London, in 
her book, Deprived Children* which reports a 
followup of 500 children admitted to the experi- 
mental reception center at Mersham, in Kent. Dr. 
Lewis found 52 unsocialized aggressive children 
among her 500, a figure surprisingly close to our 
50 among 500. According to Dr. Lewis, 39 of these 
children, or 3 out of 4, showed a background of 


®Luton Ackerson, Children's Behavior Problems, Vol. II, Behavior 
Research Fund Monograph, University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
F Hilda Lewis, Deprived Children, London. Published for the Nuffield 
oundation by the Oxford University Press, 1954. 
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parental rejection. Compared with the other two 
groups, this proportion was enough higher for the 
difference to be significant at the .001 level of 
probability. That is to say, this association of re- 
jection and unsocialized aggressive behavior was 
so pronounced that it would occur purely on a 
chance basis only 1 time in 1,000 and, therefore, 
it may be presumed to be significant. 

Dr. Lewis found 57 socialized delinquents in 500 
cases as against our 70. Socialized delinquent be- 
havior, as we have noted, occurs particularly with 
the background of parental neglect and bad com- 
pany and is apparently less common in Britain 
than here. The association of this background of 
neglect and bad company with socialized delin- 
quency was confirmed by Dr. Lewis, for she found 
it in 2 out of 3 socialized delinquents but in only 1 
out of 10 of the unsocialized aggressive children. 

Brother Augustine, of Lincoln Hall, a Roman 
Catholic training school in New York State, in a 
study at Catholic University, found that unsocial- 
ized aggressive boys, looking at pictures of ani- 
mals, more often see these animals either as 
vicious or as frightening than do socialized delin- 
quents. This is one demonstration of the fact that 
the unsocialized aggressive child sees the world as 
a hostile, frightening place. 


Prevention and Treatment 


The adaptive delinquent is usually, if not always, 
more or less socialized. For the socialized delin- 
quent, the problem of prevention involves provid- 
ing good male leadership in constructive activities 
for adolescents and preadolescents, particularly in 
the deteriorated areas of our cities. These young- 
sters lack status in our society and have been 
poorly equipped to achieve status under the stan- 
dards of our culture. Consequently, they rebel, but 
their rebellion is a social rebellion, group-sup- 
ported. Among themselves, they gain and grant 
status in their own group, particularly for bold and 
successful defiance of conventional norms of be- 
havior—for nonattendance at school, for success- 
ful stealing, for an antagonistic independence of 
the home manifested by habitual late hours and 
brief home desertions. And typically, a boy’s status 
in such a group goes up as a result of police arrest. 
All of this vastly complicates the problem of treat- 
ment. And now, apparently, the use of heroin has 
become a means to status. 

I believe it will be evident that this means that 
the problems of socialized delinquents are, in im- 
portant regards, quite different from those of the 
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unsocialized aggressive child. Here one is dealing 

not with an isolated, unwanted and, to that extent, 
vulnerable individual, but with the members of a 
cohesive group bound together by common loyal- 
ties and common hatreds. The two methods of 
dealing with this problem are to detach the in- 
dividual from the group or to treat the whole 
group. Either course presents its problems. Of 
course, human beings are not likely to change pat- 
terns of behavior which are proving adaptive. The 
socialized delinquent is not likely to give up delin- 
quency as long as he is successful in it. The situa- 
tion is more favorable for his reconsideration 
when he gets caught. 

Detaching an individual from a delinquent 
group is frequently possible when he is not yet in- 
timately a part of it. However, when he is one of 
the closely-knit ring of a delinquent gang, it is a 
very difficult procedure indeed and is not often 
successful, for the influence of the gang on him is 
so much stronger than ours. They offer him much 
more than we do, or than we can, in loyalty, sup- 
port, and belongingness, and, in general, they are 
more ready to give him status than we are. The 
delinquent may be physically detached from his 
gang by committing him to a training school but 
here he is bound to find others whose values re- 
semble those of his own delinquent group and if 
his own group is a very delinquent group, it is 

_ highly probable that some other members will 
soon join him at the training school, if indeed 
they have not preceded him. 

The alternative approach of working on and 
with the whole group is also difficult. A conflict has 
led the group actively to reject many of the stan- 
dards of the larger society regardless of their 
value. This is a matter of group identification. 

Thus we are likely to find that our offers of 
help are not well received by the gang delinquents. 
We are in some sense representatives of the enemy 
—organized society—which they feel denies them 
respect or standing as persons and is constantly 
threatening them and breathing down their necks. 
We are folks to be kept at a distance, probably to 
be taken advantage of should the opportunity 
arise, but to be kept in ignorance of the real facts 
of the lives of the delinquents. If a member of the 
group warms up to one of us, he is likely to be 
suspected of being a turncoat or informer, or at 
least of possibly becoming one, and he may find 
himself under strong group pressure to break off 
his relations. 


Of course, there is fortunately a normal course 
of evolution which takes most gang delinquents 
out of gangs. This is the development of a serious 
attachment to (as compared with a purely sexual 
interest in) a girl, marriage, and the resultant 
responsibilities of establishing a home and of 
raising a family. In most instances, the original 
gang is broken up by the normal development of 
adult, and specifically of family and parental 
responsibilities. _ 

One might be tempted to try to speed up this 
development, but the fact is that it does not “take” 
before a certain personal maturity has been a- 
chieved. And surely our culture is not so barren 
that it should not have something else of interest 
and responsibility to offer the young male and to 
help him find a stake in maintaining some order 
and decency in human relations. 

The task of treatment of the adaptive delin- 
quent is to help him learn that his delinquent 
pattern adaptations do not in fact reward him as 
well as more acceptable ones will. He needs to be 
persuaded that he cannot in fact “get away with 
it” indefinitely and if he has in fact been getting 
away with it, the experience of commitment and 
institutional training under conditions of limited 
liberty may be an essential part of this process of 
reeducation. It is important also he be aided in 
finding or developing acceptable and constructive 
patterns of adaptation, job skills, a willingness to 
accept the monotony of regular employment. If his 
respect has been chiefly or entirely for successful 
members of the underworld he needs to develop 
a respect and admiration for men dedicated to a 
constructive pattern of living. Perhaps, most of all, 
he needs to feel that authority figures and partic- 
ularly his probation officer are basically for him 
and not against him, that his constructive efforts 
will be rewarded, and that the zeal in this direction 
is not less than that for punishing his delinquent 
activities. The adaptive delinquent already has the 
pattern of pursuing goals. He needs to learn better 
and more effective methods than those which he 
has been using. He needs to be convinced that the 
methods he has been following in the long run 
prove much more costly than useful, and that there 
are available to him better and more rewarding 
methods for meeting his human needs. Such learn- 
ing is likely to occur only in basically good inter- 
personal relations with an adult whom he respects, 
and whom he feels is basically for him or “on his 
side” as he may put it. Placing trust in him, if it 
be done with skill and discrimination, can be 4 
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very effective method, for while he will probably 
be contemptuous of the adult he believes he has 
fooled, he usually reacts with a sense of obligation 
not to “let down” an adult who he feels really 
understands him and is willing to put trust in him 
by “giving him a break.’’? Of course in estimating 


the trust he can carry the influence of his com- 
panions and his loyalty to them cannot be over- 
looked. 

The maladaptive delinquent is a deeply distorted 
personality. This kind of unfortunate development 
is more easily prevented than cured. Its prevention 
involves efforts to preserve the family and make it 
successful in child-rearing. It involves providing 
casework help for very immature mothers, with 
financial support where it is needed, to insure that 
such maternal tendencies as may be present have 
a chance to assert themselves. It involves good 
foster home care for infants and young children 
if their own parents and particularly their own 
mothers are not capable of parental responsiveness 
even with such help. 

Treatment of the really unsocialized aggressive 
child requires a vast tolerance and capacity for 
liking children and accepting human nature in its 
most unattractive forms. One has to be able to 
look past the unhappiness the child is causing 
others to the unhappiness he is experiencing. One 
must, on the one hand, limit his out-of-bounds 
aggressiveness firmly without permitting anything 
which will support his usually well-developed tend- 
ency to interpret any limitation as hostile and, on 
the other hand, keep before his suspicious eyes the 
offer of warm and constructive human relation- 
ships until, in moments of weakness, he begins to 
accept them. Although in some severe instances 
this may be an all but impossible task, there are 
many cases of milder degree. 

In addition to the 52 cases of unsocialized ag- 
gressive children Hilda Lewis found among her 
500 cases, there were another 25 in whom she felt 
this syndrome to be present to a slighter degree 
and, of course, if the definition were made more 
liberal, there would be still more. These are the 
more treatable, more easily modifiable cases. Here 
we are dealing with the Ugly Duckling reaction. A 
stitch in time saves nine, and a combination of 
kindness and acceptance with some firm training 
—the earlier the better—can prevent human wast- 
age and some violent and destructive crime. 


Topping, “Treatment of the Pseudosocial Boy,” American 
ournal of Orthopsychiatry, 13:353, 1943. 
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While the most severely damaged adolescents 
will probably need a period of institutional treat- 
ment to civilize them somewhat, the milder cases 
can be favorably influenced in the community. But 
it is important that those who seek to do so be both 
very patient and a bit wary—for these youngsters 
can try the patience of a saint and exploit his kind- 
ness at the same time. There should be gradual 
insistence on some minimal measures of conform- 
ity—less always than one would wish. The usual 
tendency of the unsocialized aggressive child is to 
reject the adult who expects conformity from him 
and to justify his rejection to himself in terms 
that the adult does not like him or he would not 
set these requirements. But usually this defense 
can be penetrated by an understanding adult who 
wishes to do so. Do we not see almost the same 
reaction in some mild degree in the development 
of any 33-year-old? I am not suggesting that these 
delinquents are as easy to reach as normal 3-year- 
olds. Iam suggesting that the element of emotional 
immaturity gives the two quite a bit in common. 

The more severe cases of the unsocialized ag- 
gressive child certainly call for professional help 
and frequently for institutional training. Profes- 
sional help can be of value for the milder cases, 
too. However, the milder cases, particularly as 
they shade into the more universal problems of 
living, may be influenced favorably by almost any 
wise, understanding, well-motivated adult. 

The problem of replacing maladaptive responses 
with adaptive responses is much more profound 
than that of replacing delinquent adaptation with 
acceptable adaptation. Even more than the adap- 
tive delinquent the maladaptive delinquent as- 
sumes authority figures are against him, that they 
are hostile toward him, and take pleasure in mak- 
ing things hard for him. It requires unusual pa- 
tience to develop and maintain a warm personal 
relation with some of these maladaptive offenders. 
Only by such patience is one likely to reduce the 
intensity of the sense of isolation and rejection 
they feel. Recognition of the intensity of these feel- 
ings makes one more able to understand and 
tolerate the extreme and profound egocentricity 
and hostility which are so usual. 

With the milder maladaptive delinquents one 
may have to compete with the partial acceptance 
of the delinquent gang which approves his re- 
bellion against adult authority and may be willing 
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to extend to him a conditional acceptance. The 
delinquent gang is usually preceptive enough not to 
extend even conditional acceptance to the severely 
maladaptive delinquent. 

The central problem with the maladaptive delin- 
quent is obviously not changing a pattern of adap- 
tation but developing one in an area where it has 
not existed or where it has been inadequate. Per- 
sonal interest, personal attention, and a great deal 
of care to give recognition, credit, and, where it is 
appropriate, reward for any constructive effort, 
are highly important in dealing with this problem. 
Of course, the individual must not be permitted to 
trample on the rights of others but the focus of 
treatment must be on the constructive, encourag- 
ing side rather than the limiting side. Placing trust 
should be undertaken only gradually and with 


substantial caution, for most of these youngsters 
have not learned the pattern of loyalty. 


Summary 


When delinquent acts represent adaptive goal- 
oriented behavior, effective treatment includes 
frustrating the delinquent activity and assisting 
the delinquent to develop socially acceptable pat- 
terns of adaptation. When delinquent activities 
represent maladaptive frustration responses, so- 
cial rejection and frustration may simply further 
crystallize the maladaptive pattern. While serious 
delinquent activities must, of course, be held in 
check, redirecting the delinquent into constructive 
channels is possible only after he has felt some 
measure of acceptance, has begun to feel that there 
is some reward for socially acceptable behavior, 
and is able to begin to react adaptively in this area. 


Group Counseling in Combating Delinquency 


By HANNA GRUNWALD, PH.D. 
Supervisor, Group Counseling, Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD James L. was described as 
K an aggressive, restless boy who caused con- 
—“ stant trouble in school. He persistently stole 
pencils and other school supplies. He was always 
getting into fights with the other children and 
thought nothing of kicking his teachers. Rather 
than have James taken to the police, the principal 
suggested to his mother that she take him for help 
to the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society, a family agency. 

Mrs. L. did so grudgingly. It was hard for her 
to take the time out for the trip downtown. She 
also had to ask her neighbor to take care of her 
three youngest children, because she could not en- 
trust them to James’ older brothers, who were 
wild and irresponsible. Her husband, an alcoholic, 
had deserted the family 2 years previously. The 
family was being supported by the Department of 
Welfare. 


James’ Problems and Needs Are Studied 


In the very first interview the social worker of 
the agency sensed that underneath James’ bellig- 
erent facade, was the yearning of a sensitive boy 
who was looking for a sense of belonging. He 
needed help to overcome his distrust of adults and 


to learn different ways in which to reach his goals. 

It is a complicated task to set up a treatment 
plan for a family like the L’s. It might take a long 
time for Mrs. L. to feel that the caseworker really 
does not “look down at her,” that instead she 
respects her and understands her. Mrs. L. also 
might often wonder how “just talking things over” 
with the worker could help her and James. She 
might withdraw from contact before having been 
helped. Boys like James also sre often not reached 
in an individual casework co. tact. Such boys may 
continue for a long time to distrust the worker who 
as an adult in an authoritative position is a threat- 
ening person to them and who ultimately may be- 
come a source of trouble and punishment. There 
are some boys with similar problems who come to 
like the worker because they may enjoy getting in- 
dividual attention in a permissive atmosphere dur- 
ing the interview. This satisfaction, however, fre- 
quently leads them to impress upon the worker 
that they are “good boys” which in turn prevents 
them from sharing their “bad thoughts” with the 
worker. However, as long as these feelings cannot 
be worked through the worker cannot help them 
to a basic change of their problems. 
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He Is Assigned to an “Activity Group” 


The social worker felt that it would be safer to 
refer James to an “activity group” of the agency 
and she hoped that after some time she might 
encourage Mrs. L. to participate in one of its 
mothers’ groups. These groups are part of the 
agency’s group counseling program which was set 
up about 7 years ago in an attempt to enrich the 
agency’s sphere of usefulness—specifically in the 
less effective areas of their individual casework 
service. 

The group to which James was referred was 
composed of eight boys of his age who had come 
to the agency under similar circumstances. They, 
too, had experienced early deprivations, disor- 
ganized family life, and little opportunity for 
healthy interpersonal relations. Like James they 
were blocked in utilizing the individual relation- 
ship to their worker for help. The group setting 
overcame this barrier by diluting the impact of a 
one-to-one relationship between the boy and the 
adult. The group counselor offered the relationship 
of an interested, nonthreatening male person, and 
in a setting where this type of youngster would not 
feel frightened by closeness as he would in in- 
dividual casework contact. We found a boy could 
more readily share his experience with the coun- 
selor when in the presence of the other boys. He 
remains free in this way to give and take with the 
adult only to the degree that he feels comfortable, 
or to carry on a communication by indirection or 
through the other group members. He can take the 
relationship with the counselor in small doses and 
feel the effect a little at a time. Since there are 
others in the group he does not feel obligated 
to continue talking with the adult directly if his 
feelings become too intense too quickly. At such 
times a boy would detach himself from the coun- 
selor to be with the others in the group or to play 
alone. In the beginning of his group attendance 
James preferred to roughhouse with the other 
boys. He avoided the leader, often in trying ways. 
While becoming more boisterous in the group, 
James started to relinquish his aggressive be- 
havior on the outside. The school was satisfied 
with James’ improvement in behavior and aca- 
demic performances—after a group attendance of 
15 months the school reported to us that James’ 
change was considered “miraculous.” This im- 
provement certainly was not only because of the 
boy’s group experience but also the result of a 
change in his home situation, which was due to the 
help his mother had gotten from the agency. 


James’ Mother Needs Help Too 


Mrs. L. had been seeing the social worker occa- 
sionally and had been expressing complaints about 
the difficulties of her life. She often showed her 
anger at James through statements such as these: 
“He will end up just like his father.” “He walks 
like his father.” 

The social worker did not work through with 
Mrs. L. the problem caused by the shift of her 
anger against her husband onto the boy. Mrs. L. 
came only seldom to the office and she might have 
been suspicious of the worker’s critical attitude 
and might have felt that the worker minimized the 
realistic problems caused by James’ often nasty 
behavior. When Mrs. L. became intrigued with 
James’ enthusiasm for the club the worker dis- 
cussed with her the possibility of being referred 
to one of the agency’s mothers’ groups. 

If a mother does not feel like talking she might 
just listen. This was what Mrs. L. did at first in 
her own group where for quite a while she just 
listened to the comments of the other mothers. 
The other seven mothers of this group were famil- 
iar with many of the nagging daily problems of 
Mrs. L., but some of them were more ready to 
verbalize their feelings. Mrs. L. listened carefully 
to the women’s discussion about their tensions 
when ironing while at the same time they needed 
to watch several active youngsters in an over- 
crowded room. Although shy at first, Mrs. L. gave 
advice to another mother who complained about 
her irritation when feeding the baby. When this 
mother reported in the next session that she had 
used Mrs. L.’s advice and it “had worked” Mrs. L. 
started to get the feeling of belonging to this 
group. 

When in a later session another mother, whose 
husband also had deserted his family, described 
her irritation with her oldest boy “who is like his 
father” and whom she often had to spank, Mrs. L. 
came to the rescue of the boy feeling that he did 
not seem to be “bad” as Mrs. X. felt. It was not 
fair to the boy to have him suffer for his father’s 
shortcomings. From here it was not a long time 
before Mrs. L. became aware of similar tendencies 
in herself. With the help of the group leader she 
started to talk about this newly gained understand- 
ing and the other mothers celebrated it as a tri- 
umph when Mrs. L. became ready to see James’ 
“good side,” too. Such common experiences created 
an atmosphere of mutual respect ; the group began 
to give a “lift” to the mothers who looked forward 
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to the meetings, no longer dreading the inconven- 
ience of taking the time out to come to the office. 


Group Setting a Powerful Influence 


We have been encouraged by the way in which 
many of our clients, like Mrs. L. and James, gain 
a sense of improvement and the way in which they 
rapidly develop new attitudes which help them to 
a greater er.joyment of life. It appears that the 
presence of other persons with similar problems in 
a small group setting, guided by an understanding 
leader, has a powerful influence and helps a client 
to loosen defenses, to revise old attitudes, and to 
attempt changes with confidence. 

The group setting provides two essential new 
tools: a modified client-worker relationship and 
the accessibility of members to each other. The 
relationship to the worker is diluted in a group 
setting and at the same time is more objective and 
realistic because the client experiences the work- 
er’s responses to others in the group as well as to 
himself. Accessibility to each other leads to mutual 
support and furnishes a major source of ego 
strengthening and testing and readjustment of 
adaptive patterns of behavior. The emotional in- 
teraction produced in small specially planned 
groups which are guided by a trained specialist 
is also used in group psychotherapy. Both group 
therapy and group counseling work with struc- 
tured groups whose members are carefully selected 
and referred to the group with the aim of helping 
them with their individual problems rather than 
with groups that have common goals such as 
parent-education groups. However, in spite of 
many similarities the goals of group psycho- 
therapy and group counseling—and consequently 
their techniques—differ from each other. The goal 
of group psychotherapy is a solution of intra- 
psychotic conflicts of the members of the groups. 

“The goal of group counseling, like the goal of 
casework, is not to treat pathology as such but 
to help clients attain a better level of functioning 
and to resolve or modify social and familial prob- 
lems. Undertaking to modify an acute neurotic 
conflict, to lessen anxiety, or to strengthen de- 
fenses is, in casework, related to essentially social 
aims.”! Where group treatment is applied in fam- 

1 Sanford N. Sherman, “Goals and Techniques of Casework-oriented 
Group Treatment,” Casework Papers, 1955, p. 126. 

2 Group Methods in Casework Ag i Community Council of 
Greater New York, May 1955, p. 4. 

For further reference see: Hanna Grunwald, “Group Counseling in 
a Casework Agency,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
Vol. IV, 2 pp. 183-192 and Vol. VII, 3, pp. 318-326; Bernard Casella, 
“Group Counseling in a Foster Home Program,” Child Welfare, June 


1957; Hanna Grunwald and Bernard Casella, “Group Counseling With 
Parents,”Child Welfare, January 1958. 


ily casework agencies, ‘“‘the aim is to have goals, 
levels and methods of group treatment approxi- 
mate those of family casework. The emphasis on 
promoting improvement in the functioning of in- 
dividuals with social and personality impairment 
and on the family as a unit, becomes a primary 
consideration. The focus in treatment is placed on 
the client’s conscious and preconscious attitudes 
toward himself, toward his environment and on 
his interpersonal relationships. In order to under- 
score these factors as differentiated from those 
present in the deeper, analytic types of group 
therapy, some family agencies have chosen the 
term Group Counseling for their programs of 
treating clients in small groups with casework 
goals.”’? 


How Group Counseling Works 


In setting up our group counseling program we 
relied on accumulated experience in casework ra- 
ther than on imitating experiences in group psy- 
chotherapy. We set up various types of groups 
which reflected the variety of problems of situa- 
tional stress which lead clients to come to us for 
help. Most of our groups are mothers’ groups. 
Some are structured to help the neurotic woman 
whose emotional difficulties interfere with her abil- 
ity to function as a wife and mother. Other 
mothers’ groups are primarily focussed on the 
problems of the clients who are suffering from 
social deprivation. We worked with some groups 
of unattached adults who have problems in relat- 
ing to the other sex. We had groups for adolescents 
who needed reeducational help to make a better 
adjustment to society and for adolescents who are 
beset by neurotic problems resulting from dis- 
turbed relationships with their parents. We also 
are working with children in groups of different 
types. Some children’s groups are composed of 
foster home children who are placed with our 
foster home division. Due to technical reasons we 
had only two groups with fathers and one group 
with parents which were guided by a male and a 
female counselor. All other groups are led by one 
counselor. Since initiation of the group program 
we have worked with 68 groups. At the present 
time we are working with 10 groups. 

Our groups usually meet once a week for 1% 
hours. The number of group sessions for each 
client has varied widely, from 10 to 80 sessions; 
the median number is about 40 or, roughly, 1 year 
of group counseling. Individual contact with mem- 
bers continues during the period of the life of the 
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group whenever it seems indicated. The client may 
feel the need for individual contact or the group 
counselor may plan these individual interviews to 
meet a client’s excessive anxiety. At times individ- 
ual appointments are scheduled to deal with social 
situations. Often one member of the family is seen 
exclusively in a group, and one or more members 
of the same family individually. As in our in- 
dividual counseling program, we consider each 
member in the group as part of the family unit 
and our focus remains the work with the whole 
family. 

Clients often seem to move faster in a combina- 
tion of group and individual contact than in ex- 
clusive individual casework. We formed some 
“followup” groups composed of former members 
of regular groups. These clients made great strides 
in prior contact, but we did not want to jeopardize 
the gain by the withdrawal of support during the 
period they would need to test out their new atti- 
tudes. Often we are inclined to taper off these con- 
tacts prematurely; we may do so partially be- 
cause of our wish to avoid hanging on too long to a 
case and partially, understandably, we prefer giv- 
ing time to clients waiting for service. Frequently 
these clients would ask for reopening of contact, 
making more demands on our time than if we 
had continued working with them. 

The followup groups allow us to stand by with 
an expenditure of minimum of time: we gave 20 
hours of interviewing time in a followup group 
attended by eight clients in sessions spread over a 
whole year. We also are working with followup 
groups formed of clients whose inadequacies will 
make it necessary for the agency to give service 
for a long time in order to prevent deterioration. 
This is a function which social work agencies are 
reluctant to assume, but we hope that group coun- 
seling may be of help in facing this social problem. 

Group counseling seems to be of special value 
in work with children and adolescents. We were 
impressed by our experience with a group of 
adolescents who after discharge from an institu- 
tion were on probation under our supervision. 
These boys, who frequently failed to keep individ- 
ual appointments, came regularly to the meetings 
of the club. Many of the boys made constructive 
use of their group experience and changed some of 
their unhealthy ways of life. It became obvious 
that it was more helpful to these youngsters to be 
among their peers while talking with the group 
leader instead of having to face the adult individ- 
ually. This experience with delinquent boys en- 


couraged us to experiment with a group of adoles- 
cents who were brought to our attention by the 
New York City Youth Board. We are one of the 
agencies cooperating with the Youth Board in its 
broad program to combat and prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 


Reaching Out Through the Group Method 


The Youth Board workers have developed spe- 
cial skills in reaching out to families who resist 
the help offered by traditional casework methods. 
However, they felt frustrated in their attempts in 
reaching out to some families whose daughters 
presented the severest problems in a junior high 
school in a high delinquency area. They were 
unable to refer these families for help to an 
agency. It was therefore decided to try to reach 
out to these youngsters through our group method 
which we adapted to this special task. We con- 
tacted the girls in school and invited them to our 
agency club. We told them that this is a club in 
which we hope they will have some fun. We also 
told them we like young people. We know that 
when they have difficulties in school as they have, 
they must have reasons for acting the way they do. 
Perhaps they are angry and unhappy. We would . 
like them to be happy. : 

These girls have no anchorage—no structure in 
their environment. They have no solid, responsible 
adult with whom to identify. Consequently they 
have no means of acquiring self-discipline in 
wholesome ways. The girls came regularly to the 
group meetings: we had 60 sessions, many of 
them highlighted by stormy episodes in which the 
girls dramatized their need to test out the coun- 
selor. Gradually we were able to gain the girls’ 
confidence and to become instrumental in helping 
them to a healthier way of living. About a year 
ago the group was terminated but we continued 
seeing all girls of the group individually. Some are 
seen every week, others come to us only when they 
feel the need to discuss a problem. We were also 
able to get into contact with the parents of the 
girls and are at present seeing some of the girls’ 
younger siblings in other groups. We hope to pre- 
vent these children from becoming the terror of 
their schools in repetition of their older sisters. 
This girls’ group is described in detail in an article 
published in the New York City Youth Board 
News, 79 Madison Avenue, New York City, De- 
cember 1957 and January 1958 issues. 
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The Group Counseling Staff 


Our group counseling program is supervised by 
a staff member, a social worker with experience 
in family casework, child guidance, and group 
psychotherapy. Psychiatric guidance and consul- 
tation with our staff psychiatrist, as well as 
psychological testing, are used in the group pro- 
ject according to the same principles which are 
being followed in our individual work. The group 
leaders are trained social workers who receive 
inservice training in group dynamics. However, 
the workers capitalize heavily on their individual 
skills when working with the groups. The discus- 
sion method in the group is similar to that used 
in individual service: the group’s discussion con- 
tent moves from present to past, from social situa- 
tion to attitude, from idea to emotion. As in case- 
work there is emphasis on the counselor on reality 
concepts, social situation and problem, clarification 
of attitude and its measurements against reality, 
and on limited interpretation. Transferences and 
counter-transferences operate among the group 
members and in relation to the group counselor. 
In the training program the social worker learns 
to recognize the transference phenomena displayed 
in the group. However, as in individual contacts, 
the group counselor does not encourage the deep- 
ening of transferences and only infrequently re- 
sorts to any partial interpretation of them, but he 
needs to recognize them and the distortion they 
create. The sociai worker skilled in individual 
service needs special additional training for the 
work with children and adolescents in groups. At 
times permission can be given to a child in an 
individual contact where it is out of place in a 
group or vice versa. The seminars help in master- 
ing such problems. 

I would like to refer briefly to some of the gains 
for the caseworkers who conduct counseling 
groups. This new experience not only adds a new 
technique to their professional equipment but it 
helps in refining their skills. The opportunity of 
seeing a client in a different setting vividly demon- 
strates the discrepancy of the picture he gives of 

himself in individual interviews and in the group. 
The behavior in the latter may be much more like 
that he reveals in his daily life. In the group many 
areas of ego strength may come to the fore which 
remain undetected in an individual relation. One 
worker said, “In my office I used to look at the 
child as an entity of problems, in the group I have 
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come to enjoy him.” The new focus in which the 
client is seen in the group may lead to new under- 
standings and reevaluation of planning. 

Because identification with other members is 
such an important dynamic, much of the success 
of our groups depends on good selection. Gradually 
we have developed some criteria for selection. 
Sometimes we might take “calculated risks” be- 
cause we are interested in serving as many clients 
as possible. In some instances our mistakes were 
reflected in a client’s depressive reactions or in 
destructive attitudes. Those clients needed protec- 
tion through individual contact and sometimes had 
to be taken out of the group. 


“To Relieve Human Distress” 


I feel I cannot conclude the description of the 
group counseling program of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society with- 
out a reference to the history and services of the 
agency. “The present Bureau had its origin in the 
‘Union for Christian Work in the City of Brook- 
lyn,’ established in 1866. Organization of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities in 1878 was followed 
by merger of the two groups in 1901. The agency 
changed its name in 1945 to Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service. Paralleling this development, the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, incorporated in 
1866, was merged into the Bureau in 1948 to 
form the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society.” 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society is a private, nonsectarian 
agency with a variety of functions and programs. 
Its philosophy is given in its 90th Annual Report: 
“From the perspective of ninety years, the Bureau 
sees this consistent pattern in its program—its 
activities have repeatedly reflected and anticipated 
social and historical changes. Its basic aim has 
been to do more than relieve human distress; it 
has striven to treat basic causes and prevent their 
recurrence in the community. It has pioneered 
many programs and demonstrated their worth, but 
refrained from clinging to them indefinitely as if 
they were vested interests. Many such services 
have been detached from the Bureau to form new 
agencies or turned over to the public authorities 
for administration as their responsibility.” 

The group counseling program is one of the 
agency’s pioneering projects in which imaginative 
casework skills are used in its endeavor “to relieve 
human distress.” 
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A Public School Offers Special Courses 
for Young Probationers 


By JAMES F. GHASTIN 


sive as he stood in the austere atmosphere of 

the large courtroom. Stern and uncompro- 
mising, the circuit judge, whom he now faced, 
seemed to strip him of his defenses. The judge 
reminded Charles that he stood convicted of a 
felony. This brought home to him the sudden 
realization that he could be imprisoned for a max- 
imum of 15 years. Somehow the full impact of this 
had not occurred to him before. His past criminal 
actions flooded his mind and he had a sudden 
feeling of remorse and utter dejection. The judge 
asked him if he had anything to say before sen- 
tence was imposed. Charles had rehearsed many 
thoughts that he wanted to express, but he was so 
distraught he could only utter an incoherent “no.” 
Although it appeared to him that his fate was 
being decided as he stood before the bench, the 
judge had before him the presentence investigation 
to assist him in making that decision. 

The report indicated that Charles was an 18- 
year-old white male of superior intelligence and 
the third oldest of four children. He had lived a 
rather uneventful life up until about a year prior 
to arrest. At that time his father died. This was a 
severe blow to Charles. It was reflected in his 
grades in school which rapidly declined and was 
climaxed by his dropping out of school. Charles 
was the only boy in the family and the relationship 
with his father had been very close. In addition, 
his mother was neither mentally nor emotionally 
able to cope with the sole responsibility for the 
family. The result was a definite lack of mature 
guidance when Charles needed it most. His com- 
panions became those with similar home problems 
and he eventually became involved in his present 
difficulty. 

There was good potential in Charles if he was 
given proper supervision and the right training. 
“Three years probation” was the sentence. 

The probation officer told Charles about PREP 
(Pioneer Readiness for Employment Program) 


C HARLES S. felt very much alone and apprehen- 


‘Reports were prepared at the close of 1956 and 1957. The un- 
ge reports are referred to as PREP, 1956 and PREP, 1957. 


?The total cost of the 1957 program, including federal and state 
funds, was $4,699.84. 


Field Supervisor of Probation, Macomb County, Michigan 
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a new intensive training program in Macomb 
County, Michigan, for youthful probationers. Con- 
fused at first, curious later, he agreed to take the 
necessary tests and signed up for the course. Eight 
weeks later he completed the course and that fall 
enrolled in the high school co-op program a dif- 
ferent boy. Upon completion of high school he was 
employed in a large manufacturing firm as a 
draftsman, compiling an excellent record. Soon 
he will start work in a junior college toward an 
engineering degree. 


Macomb County’s Innovation for Probationers 


Macomb County is a heavily populated area ad- 
jacent to Wayne County (Detroit) with a large 
number of diversified industries. In the summer of 
1956 there was launched in Macomb County an 
interagency program of vocational training for 
young Circuit Court probationers, 17 to 21 years 
old. Designed to aid the young probationer in im- 
proving his employment prospects, it was chris- 
tened PREP. 

The Van Dyke (Macomb County) Public Schools 
proposed the use of its new shop and classroom 
facilities during slack summer months for inten- 
sive training of probationers in vocational sub- 
jects. The Macomb County Board of Supervisors 
unanimously voted to appropriate $3,100 to pay 
instructors’ salaries and certain operational costs. 
The State Department of Public Instruction agreed 
to grant financial aid in the form of 42 percent 
reimbursement of instructors’ salaries (this a- 
mounted to approximately $1,545)? and certain 
technical assistance. The Macomb County Proba- 
tion Department serviced the project. The State 
Corrections Department gave program and re- 
search assistance. 

The Probation Department of Macomb County 
canvassed all of its circuit court probationers in 
the 17-21 age group to determine who were quali- 
fied and could support themselves during the 7 
weeks of the course. The G. A. T. B. Y. (General 
Aptitude Test Battery) was administered by re- 
presentatives of the Michigan Employment Secur- 
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ity Commission as a selection device. At this 
point, 24 candidates were selected. 

Machine shop and drafting were included as 
logical subjects to be taught. Related instruction 
in basic trigonometry and blueprint reading were 
also offered. In 1957 an experimental course in re- 
tail merchandising was added to provide for stu- 
dents who lacked mechanical aptitude. Hours were 
from 7:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., with two 10-minute 
breaks and a 30-minute lunch period. The purpose 
of the early hour was twofold—first, to avoid ex- 
cessive summer heat; second, to permit probation- 
ers to hold down outside jobs on the 2:00 p. m. to 
10:00 p. m. shift. The maximum taught was 240 
hours. Of 24 men selected, 19 actually started. 
Fourteen students finished the course and were 
awarded certificates of completion. Of the 5 who 
dropped out, 3 had been cited as violators, and 2 
withdrew because of lack of interest. 

Of the 14 who completed the 1956 course, 7 were 
employed as a direct result of the program or 
obtained better jobs because of improved skills. 
Two students were reenrolled in high school under 
a “co-op” program and continued their education. 
One exceptional student was offered the opportun- 
ity to enter a leading industrial institute. Unfortu- 
nately, this offer was subsequently withdrawn 
when his criminal record was revealed. The 4 
others eventually found employment. 

Only 2 of the 14 boys who finished got into 
trouble again in the year following. Those who 
were unemployed prior to the program, and are 
now working in fields for which these courses 
trained them, might have experienced considerable 
difficulty in entering these vocations. In fact, they 
may never have had the opportunity. 

In 1957 the Macomb County Board of Super- 
visors, on their own initiative, voted to double the 
appropriation and it was decided to open the 
course to Municipal Court probationers as well. 
The same procedures were used for selection. 
Twenty-five youths began the course, 13 completed 
the program, 5 with a maximum of 240 hours. 
Reasons for dropping the program were varied. 
Some were afraid of school, others lacked interest 
or ability, jobs interfered with a few, and the 
early hour was a handicap for some. 

The ability range of the 1957 group proved to be 
much different than the previous year. In 1956 the 
General Aptitude Test Battery uncovered one 
youth with a general intelligence factor of 150 
(superior); in 1957 the high was 116 with a 
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range down to 66. Only 4 participants were over 
100, and more than two-thirds of the group were 
velow 90. Native ability and grounding in funda- 
mentals were lacking in the 1957 group. Specifi- 
cally the 1956 students had the capabilities of 
learning machine and drafting techniques, where- 
as the 1957 students had to be taught fundamentals 
before learning techniques. 

The instructors were unanimous in the conclu- 
sion that, in 1957, changes in attitudes would have 
to be the major goal. These intangibles would be 
the most difficult to measure. Yet improved atti- 
tudes are as important as vocational skills. To 
accomplish both would be most desirable; to ac- 
complish the latter would be a worthy effort. 


Group Counseling 


During 1956, the probation staff met with pro- 
bationers for group counseling sessions on a 
limited schedule. The favorable reaction to these 
restricted efforts prompted a larger scale effort in 
1957. A group of volunteer business and profes- 
sional men, members of a local service club, were 
recruited. After elementary training and observa- 
tion, they undertook to lead weekly sessions with 
some assistance from probation and the Youth 
Division staff. Subjects ranged from finding and 
keeping employment to a discussion of problems 
of behavior in the light of moral values. Groups 
were small, usually not more than six, and free 
participation was stressed with assurance that no 
record would be made of statements. “‘Nondirec- 
tive” methods were used. 

The Youth Division (Corrections Department) 
psychologist commented: “When quizzed about 
their feelings regarding the desirability of proba- 
tioners associating in this way with each other, 
they seemed to feel there was a real advantage in 
being together with a group where they were 
pretty much in the same situation and understood 
among themselves pretty much things they could 
or could not do. Another value which they stressed 
was in getting the opinions of other fellows in the 
group to throw against their own and also to get 
the opinion of the different men who came to lead 
their discussion groups.”’* 


How Probationers Saw PREP 
The same questionnaire was given in 1956 and 
1957 to the students and the following summarize 
the thoughts expressed. 
1. “What things have been wrong?’—More 
than half said nothing was wrong. Others thought 
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there should be additional offerings and some 
thought the course should have been longer. 

2. “What things have been good for you?”— 
About half said that “everything” was good. 
Others stressed the value of the individual atten- 
tion possible in small classes. Some emphasized the 
machine shop. 

3. “How should the class work be changed?”— 
A majority thought no changes should be made. 
Others expressed a wish for a greater variety of 
trades to choose from, and for more blueprint 
reading. 

4, “Should the time of day be changed?”—The 
great majority favored the current schedule, 7 
am. to 1:30 p.m. 

5. “Other comments of yours that would be 
helpful to us?”—No significant comments were 
made except that two felt the program should be 
longer. 

6. “Business men have visited on Mondays. How 
have they helped you?”—This question, adminis- 
tered in 1957 only, gave the greatest response. 
Discussions of character, personal appearance, and 
job applications seem to have left the greatest 
impressions. 

A week before the end of the 1956 program, the 
students, instructors, and probation personnel 
were interviewed. Two methods were used—a 
questionnaire and a tape recording. The results are 
given in detail in the study referred to.* These 
proved revealing. An overwhelming majority (9) 
of the 12 answering stated they liked the program 
very much. Two said they liked it, and one said it 
was O. K. Not one said he did not like it. The 
majority (11 out of 12) felt they had more free- 
dom than in high school and 10 said they felt dif- 
ferently about their instructors than they had in 
high school (two said “about the same’’). 

Their comments are interesting. One said, “In 
school the teachers are completely different. Here 
they know everybody is on probation. They know 
everyone here has been in trouble so they don’t 
put it down against them and do everything to 
help them.” 

Another commented, “Quite a bit of difference; 
here you can sit and talk, joke around with teach- 
ers. Maybe discipline is more important with high 
school kids. Don’t get the idea that discipline 
wasn’t important in this course, but it was dif- 
ferent—I can’t explain how I mean.” 

When asked, “Do you feel you have grown as a 
person through this program?” 8 answered “very 
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much,” 2 said, “some,” and 2 said, “very little.” 
Eleven thought the course would help them greatly 
in getting a job—the other thought it would help 
a little. All 12 thought other communities should 
offer programs of this nature for probationers. 


How Instructors Saw PREP 


The instructors were all journeymen and ex- 
ceptionally well qualified in their subject areas as 
well as in teaching skills. They had some misgiv- 
ings about this type of instruction. In their 1956 
report they said: “As instructors we had some 
doubts about the success we could expect from a 
program of teaching a group of boys on probation 
from the courts. We have some problem boys in 
nearly every high school, but to have a class made 
up of just problems boys, it was questionable.” 

As time went on, however, these attitudes - 
changed. One instructor put it, “These youths, as 
soon as they accepted our sincerity in wanting to 
help them, were very cooperative and willing to 
learn.” This same instructor took a boy into his 
own home when it appeared the sed would have 
to drop from the program. 

The 1957 experience was much like that of 1956. 
Remembering that the class of 1957 did not have 
the mental endowments of 1956, we note the in- 
structors saying, “Attitude change with the 1957 
group was our greatest achievement.” 

The teachers gave some illuminating comments 
on how this change of attitude took place. “The 
first couple of weeks were very quiet. The fellows 
seemed to be feeling out the situation, trying to 
impress each other and the teachers with their 
toughness. However, once they were convinced 
that we were full-time teachers and not policemen 
(sic), they started to loosen up.” 

“It took 2 weeks of machine shop, drawing.... 
before students addressed instructors, recognizing 
their authority. Before this it was ‘Hey,’ later it 
was ‘Hey teach,’ and toward the end it was 
‘Mr.——.’ This of itself was quite an accomplish- 
ment.” 

These changes in attitudes and action produced 
some outward differences in appearance as well. 
“Their dress improved considerably, but still left 
much to be desired. Their haircuts, or lack of them, 
were something to behold. A week or so after 
having this called to their attention they stated 
they couldn’t afford haircuts. One day, one of the 
instructors brought in his haircutting equipment 
and proceeded to cut hair. After a few were con- 
vinced, it became a fad. Before the day was over, 
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17 heads of hair were cut... . There was one hold- % 
out, but after being ‘razzed’ for 2 days he asked ee ees ee SE 
to have his hair cut, too.” Attitude toward female Improved 50% 57% 

When interviewed in 1956, the instructors spoke No Change 42% 40% 


Diminished 8% 3% 
highly of student attitudes. One said “(it was the) Feels threatened by others Less Not 57% 


type of program they were ready for—more so Some Measured 42% 
than in high school. These fellows work faster. More 1% 
Why in 8 weeks they made as many tools as a high It should be noted that “these data are gathered 
school class makes in a full year.” Another re- Only from the group which stayed with the pro- 
marked, “Pretty good group feeling. Since they gram to its completion and do not include any 
can see what they have accomplished the group findings from those who dropped out of the pro- 
spirit is much greater.” (This was toward theend gram... . Because of the small number of cases 
of the course.) Another instructor described them involved, the results must be taken with a great 
as “much more mature and serious.... They want deal of caution and are suggestive of trends and 
to be here, want a break, putting out all they can, tendencies rather than being definitive in them- 
and want to make a good impression.” selves.® 

Asked about change in the group, one teacher Evaluation of the Program 
responded : “It’s remarkable. When they first came 
in they were belligerent, kinda felt 
watching them... . I guess it was a week or so c . ‘ 
before they even talked. ... Then they got to know 


. : three-fourths of the group showed improvement in in- 
each other and I believe they felt we were trying sight and willingness to face their problems realistically: 
to help them and they have done remarkably.”® whereas last year, little more than one-third of the group 

showed this type of growth. This is further strengthened 


: by the feeling of the instructors that the major gain this 
A Psychologist Looks at PREP year was in the area of personality and problem-solving 


“ rather than in the development of mechanical skills. 
E. L. V. Shelley, psychologist for the Youth 2. A larger percent of this group than last year’s 
Division, asked the question, ‘“What impact did the —— —— vena of adequacy, self-confidence, 
and personal wortn. 

experience have on the personality patterns of the 3. A significantly larger percentage of this group as 
young men participating?” As he said, “An 8- compared with the group of last summer improved in 
M ; feelings of security in their relationships with others and 

week period is very short for measurable changes the depth of their emotional commitments. 
to occur but since human personality is dynamic 4. There was definite progress in the group toward 


¢ losing the feeling of being threatened by others as they 
rather than static, we know that some changes went through this experience. 


must have come about under this experience and 
we are interested in learning what they were, who did not in their feeling of identification with a 
2 wholesome male. 
both in kind and degree. 6. It pie snd the nine 
* — mentioned under No. 1, above, largely to the impact 0 
Two instruments were used, the Machover Fig the group counseling experience which was added this 
ure Drawing and the Thematic Apperception summer to the program. 
ft % 7. The boys involved were aware of having been ex- 
Tests. These were given by the same psychologist an experience in group 
inni proved their ability to communicate their feelings an 
at the beginning and at the end of the 1956 and problems and which was the source of helpful, definite 
1957 programs. These results are summarized as information which they needed. 
prog 
foll c 8. I do not believe that there was a long enough con- 
OOWS ; tact with the community men who helped with the coun- 
seling process for the lads to really identify with them 
1956 1957 get peat thelr ome defensivenses growing from 
: eeling of social inadequacy. However, eel that the 
of Ne contacts which they had with these men left a good 
Feelings of security about Improved 62% 71% a sense of having been at of a good experience.’ 
relations with others and NoChange 36% 29% 
depth of emotional com- Diminished 2% 0% One additional factor was noted by Mr. Shelley 
ress' 
Insight and willingness to Improved 38% 1% from 1956 PREP thirty-eight oe cent exp tion 
face problems realisti- No Change 62% 29% much less criminal cant in Thematic Appercept 
___cally Diminished 0% 0% ‘ests. In the themes given at the first testing there 
5 Ibid., p. 29. Evaluation by Ben Thompson, Sociological Research was a total of 48 statements of a criminal type 
Analyst, Youth Division. 


The range of statements per individual was from 


Mr. Shelley’s evaluation of the PREP program 
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3 to 16 with an average of 8. The themes gathered 
during the final testing produced a total of 12 
statements of this nature, the individual range 
running from 0 to 4 with an average of 2. These 
results are very significant of a change toward a 
more wholesome social orientation.’’® 


Summary 


Interagency cooperation.—There are implica- 
tions here of the benefits of enhanced cooperation 
among state and local agencies and private groups. 
The Van Dyke Public Schools made their instruc- 
tors and facilities available during a slack season. 
The Macomb County Probation Department util- 
ized its resources in bringing together qualified 
young probationers and providing counseling and 
supervising experience, the Macomb County Board 
of Supervisors underwrote the major portion of 
the program, the State Department of Public In- 
struction assisted with state and federal vocational 
funds and, through its Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion, gave technical aid. The Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission made its testing serv- 
ices available and the Corrections Department 
assisted with group counseling and evaluation. 


Each of these agencies had a valuable contribution 


and no one could have done the job alone. The 
citizens of the community were an essential part of 
the group counseling. The teachers, themselves, 
were the heart of the program. Through coopera- 
tion and improvisation and use of existing re- 
sources, a joint effort evolved which appears to 
have sound merit. 

School dropouts.—A large proportion of youth 
in trouble are school dropouts. Ways need to be 


5 PREP, 1956, p. 34. 
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found whereby they can be motivated to stay in 
school or reenter special courses and upgrade their 
employment chances. The cost of idleness and in- 
effective use of ability runs high in terms of crime 
and delinquency. “Our experience with the group 
indicates that many capable students quit school 
because there has not been enough effort to shift 
their programs around until areas can be found 
where the students can achieve and find an ex- 
perience of competency and adequacy. When this 
was done in the PREP program, attitudes changed 
from indifference to keen interest, from defeat to 
a sense of accomplishment, and from discourage- 
ment to hopefulness. A considerable amount of 
program manipulation would be justified to pre- 
vent the loss of real aptitude of boys who otherwise 
might drift into unproductive work and often work 
out their frustration through behavior against the 
community.® 

Teachers.—Underlying all of this program are 
to be found the skill and understanding of the 
teaching staff. Skeptical of this experience at first, 
they were accepting and helpful. They won the 
boys’ respect and provided not only teaching skill 
but warmth, appreciation, and encouragement. 
Good teaching is the key to this program. 

Group counseling.—This activity did not devel- 
op until the 1957 program. It is interesting to note 
that although the potential skill of the 1957 group 
was not as great, the personality changes appear to 
have been greater. The use of selected community 
volunteers under guidance seems a valuable asset. 
These young men learned skills, to be sure, but 
they learned something of equal or greater value, 
acceptance of self and others through group coun- 
seling, and greater feelings of self-worth. 


The force, the mass of character, mind, heart or soul that a 
man can put into any work, is the most important factor in 


that work. 


—ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY 
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Day-Parole of Misdemeanants 


By SANGER B. POWERS 
Director, Division of Corrections, State of Wisconsin 


employ his time defeats the ends of humanity 

more often than advancing it by depriving 
his family of its breadwinner. Under the proposed 
law he is shown the error of his ways, given his 
sentence, and kept employed so his family is not 
reduced to want.” 

These are the words of State Senator Henry 
Huber when 45 years ago he introduced into the 
Wisconsin State Legislature a bill to provide for 
the day-parole of misdemeanants so they might be 
gainfully employed during the day, support their 
families, and pay in full or in part for their keep 
while serving their jail sentence. Enacted in 1913, 
the legislation is still known as the Huber Law. 
Senator Huber was cognizant of the many perplex- 
ing problems related to short-term confinement of 
misdemeanants in jails and lockups and how diffi- 
cult it was, and still is, to provide in our jails a 
constructive, well-rounded program of social ser- 
vice, education, vocational training, recreation, 
religious expression, and employment. He knew of 
the evil influences of idleness and the urgent need 
for intelligent, constructive occupation of time. 

The Huber Law as initially enacted required 
that all male persons committed to a county jail be 
sentenced to “hard labor.” The term “hard labor” 
appears in the law in its present form, but hard 
labor does not imply dangerously strenuous, rigid, 
disciplined labor as, for example, on a rock pile 
or a road gang. It implies, instead, “fair and rea- 
sonable employment” while in day-parole status 
for a “fair and reasonable wage.” Many work at 
the employment they held at the time of their con- 
finement. Those without employment are assigned 
to work commensurate with their physical and 
mental capacities and their skills. Some need med- 
ical attention and are not assigned to a work pro- 
gram. 

At the time of the enactment of the Huber Law, 
if a county did not have a workhouse or work pro- 
ject to occupy a prisoner’s time, it was mandatory 
upon the sheriff to provide private labor for 
prisoners. Under the law, the county jail included 
any place at which a prisoner was performing 
labor. The prisoner with dependents had a certain 
portion of his earnings applied to their support 


nis A MAN to jail with nothing to 
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with the balance going to the county. The entire 
earnings of a prisoner without dependents was 
paid to the county. The original law, progressive as 
it may have seemed when enacted, was refined and 
improved through the following amendments: 

1919.—Women were included under the law. Of 
373 women sentenced to county jails in 1956, 146 
were sentenced under the Huber Law. 

1927.—Discretionary authority was given to the 
courts to order that an offender be confined to the 
jail for the entire period of his sentence (without 
day-parole) or that he be committed under the 
Huber Law. This change in the law was brought 
about during the Prohibition era by the discovery 
that “‘bootleggers” sentenced to jail returned to 
“bootlegging” while ostensibly working at legiti- 
mate jobs. 


1947.—Persons convicted of contempt of court 
by failure to comply with a court order for support 
of dependents were included under the law. Also, 
the sheriff was directed by statute to pay, froma 
prisoner’s earnings, his personal expenses inside 
and outside the jail, including support of depen- 
dents as ordered by the court. Upon discharge, 
one-half of any balance remaining in a prisoner's 
account was to be paid to the county and the re- 
maining one-half to the prisoner. 

1949.—Persons confined in the Milwaukee 
County House of Correction were excluded from 
the provisions of the Huber Law with the idea that 
Huber Law prisoners would be confined to the 
Milwaukee County Jail which is centrally located 
in downtown Milwaukee. Offenders sentenced to 
actual confinement in most instances would be 
committed to the House of Correction which is 4 
considerable distance from the industrial area and 
relatively inaccessible by public transportation. 

1957.—Payment of one-half a prisoner’s saved 
earnings to the county was discontinued: all such 
savings must now be paid to the inmate himself, 
upon discharge. When the amendment to abolish 
this payment to the counties was introduced, it was 
passed without opposition. 

The text of the “Huber Law” as contained in the 
1957 statutes follows: 
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56.08 EMPLOYMENT OF MISDEMEANANTS. (1) 
Any person sentenced to the county jail is committed at 
hard labor unless the court specifies otherwise. The 
court mz-y order any part of the imprisonment to be in 
ordinary confinement or may order his hospitalization 
for needed treatment. Where the sentence originally im- 
posed is at ordinary confinement, or where hard labor 
has been revoked, the court may thereafter, at any time 
during the term of such sentence, place such person at 
hard labor. 

(2) If the convicted person has been regularly em- 
ployed the sheriff shall arrange for a continuation of 
said work insofar as possible without interruption. If not 
employed in any job, the sheriff shall make every effort 
to secure some suitable employment. Any prisoner so 
employed shall be paid a fair and reasonable wage for 
such work and shall work at fair and reasonable employ- 
ment and hours per day and per week. 

(3) Whenever the prisoner is not employed, and be- 
tween the hours or periods of employment, he shall be 
confined in jail unless the court shall direct otherwise. 

(4) The earnings of the prisoner shall be collected by 
the sheriff. From such earnings the sheriff shall pay the 
prisoner’s board and personal expenses, both inside and 
outside the jail, and, to the extent directed by the court, 
pay the support of his dependents, if any, and, if suf- 
ficient funds are available after making the foregoing 
payment, pay in whole or in part the pre-existing debts 
of the prisoner. Any balance shall be retained ... and 
paid to him upon his discharge.... 

(5) If approved by the committing court, the prisoner 
obtains a diminution of one-fourth of his term if his con- 
duct, diligence and general attitude merit such diminu- 
tion. 

(6) In case of the violation of the conditions laid down 
for his conduct, custody, and employment, he shall be re- 
turned to the court; and it may then require that the 
balance of his sentence be spent in actual confinement 
and may cancel any earned diminution of his term. 

(7) The sheriff shall receive such extra compensation 
and mileage as the county board determines. 

(8) The court may by order authorize the sheriff to 
whom the prisoner is committed to arrange with another 
sheriff for the employment of the prisoner in the other’s 
county, and while so employed to be in the other’s custody 
but in other respects to be and continue subject to the 
commitment. 

(9) In this section “jail” includes house of correction 
and workhouse, and “sheriff” includes the superintendent 
thereof, but in counties having a population of 500,000 or 
more whenever the sentence of the court specifies com- 
mitment to other than hard labor and except in case of 
hospitalization for needed treatment, such commitment 
shall be to the county jail and not to the house of cor- 
reaction of such county. 

(10) The provisions of this section shall extend to a 
person committed to the county jail by a court of record 
upon an adjudication of contempt of court. 


Day-Parole for Nonsupport Cases 


Those found guilty of nonsupport are one of the 
principal classes of offenders sentenced under the 
provisions of the Huber Law. Many courts feel 
that the nonsupporter can be much more ade- 
quately handled in this manner than through com- 
mitment to a state prison. Day-parole for this type 
of offender has obvious advantages for the offen- 
der’s family and for the community,. and fre- 
quently, as Senator Huber expressed it, has 
“shown (the offender) the error of his ways.” 

The nonsupport case, nonetheless, is but one of 
many types to which the law can be advantage- 


ously applied, and the results of the application 
have impressed the thoughtful men of our judi- 
ciary. Judge Roscoe Luce of Walworth County 
quite aptly expressed the view of many of his 
colleagues when he wrote: 


The first aspect to be taken into consideration would 
be the advantage to the community. It is a well-known 
fact that when the wage earner in the family is confined 
to a county jail for any extended period of time, the 
family, in most cases, must seek outside assistance. The 
usual source of this assistance is the local welfare de- 
partment, and the amount of assistance given, of course, 
differs with family to feinily. When a prisoner is con- 
fined under the Huber Law and is able to earn his usual 
wage, the need for assistance from the welfare depart- 
ment is either reduced or eliminated and as a conse- 
quence, over a period of time, the use of the Huber Law 
results in a considerable savings to the taxpayer. From 
the community standpoint, it must also be remembered 
that some of these men are skilled workers and while in 
confinement they are unable to produce capital goods or 
wealth. In a single instance this may seem negligible; 
however, when multiplied by the number of persons 
nationwide in the county jails, the loss to the various 
communities in the country would in total amount to a 
very sizeable figure. 

The second aspect is the prisoner’s family. It must 
be remembered that many of the prisoners sentenced un- 
der the Huber Act are misdemeanants rather than the 
truly criminal type. When the prisoner is allowed to con- 
tinue in his routine daily occupation and only confined 
during his off-hours, this type of sentence then, in effect, 
by its very nature tends to put the emphasis on the treat- 
ment and corrective aspect of his sentence rather than 
the punitive aspect, thus tending to reduce the stigma 
which usually falls on the prisoner’s family. 

The last aspect is to the effect on the prisoner himself. 
There is no question but that the idle time that is the 
lot of all prisoners confined where there is not worth- 
while work is distinctly harmful both from a physical 
and mental standpoint. Any system that would eliminate 
the harmful effect that results from countless idle hours 
wasted in the confines of a jail must be looked on as 
better than the existing system. In many cases under the 
Huber Act, a man is allowed to follow his normal trade 
and to retain his standing among his fellow workmen 
and in the event he does not follow his normal trade, he 
at least is being gainfully employed which is beneficial 
to both his mental and physical health. 

The effectiveness of this law is limited by only two 
factors—the first being the prisoner’s willingness and 
desire to avail himself of the benefits both for himself 
and his family that are obtainable under this law; and 
secondly, the facilities and the manpower that are 
available for administering the law. 


The Huber Law in Operation 


While the Division of Corrections in Wisconsin 
is not charged with any responsibility relating to 
use of the Huber Law by the courts, it does, how- 
ever, have certain statutory responsibilities for in- 
spection and supervision of jails and places of 
detention. In carrying out these latter responsibil- 
ities, it was noted that there was a lack of uniform- 
ity in the application of the Huber Law and in the 
manner of its use in the 71 counties of the State. 
As a result, the Division of Corrections, with the 
aid of the Wisconsin Service Association, under- 
took a survey of Huber Law operations during 
1956. 
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For the survey, two questionnaires were devel- 
oped: one to be completed in cooperation with the 
county sheriffs, and the second to be completed in 
cooperation with the courts. The first questionnaire 
was designed to determine the number of persons 
held in county jails, the number sentenced to jails, 
and, of the latter, the number sentenced under the 
Huber Law. With respect to those sentenced under 
the Huber Law, the questionnaire was intended to 
ascertain how many were actually employed dur- 
ing the period of such confinement, the amount of 
their earnings, the distribution of such earnings, 
and the number who violated the conditions of the 
Law. Where the Huber Law was not being used, an 
effort was made to determine the reasons for non- 
use. 

The second questionnaire was designed to deter- 
mine the opinions of the courts concerning ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the law and to ob- 
tain such suggestions as the courts might have for 
its possible improvement, with respect to both its 
provisions and its administration. 

The survey revealed that during 1956 of 31,187 
persons detained in a county jail overnight or 
longer, only 6,811 were actually sentenced prison- 
ers. Of the sentenced prisoners 2,581 male adults 
and 73 female adults were sentenced under the 
Huber Law. Of those sentenced under the Huber 
Law, 1,772 were employed under the provisions of 
the Law, while 882 were unemployed during the 
entire period of their sentence. Less than 9 percent 
of the Huber Law prisoners violated the conditions 
of their sentence. 

Total earnings for those employed amounted to 
$364,282.87. These earnings were distributed as 
follows: 


Cost of maintaining prisoners in 


Support of dependents__________ 146,300.55 
Payment on preexisting debts____ 36,458.66 
Fines, restitution, court obliga- 

Prisoners’ share at discharge___._ 34,781.56 


The survey further indicated that while com- 
mitments to jail under the Huber Law were made 
in 50 counties, only 31 reported some earnings by 
Huber Law prisoners. These earnings range from 
a high of $167,971.34 in Milwaukee County to 
$44.03 in a sparsely populated, small rural county. 
In 16 counties the Huber Law was not utilized 
during 1956 while in 2 counties, due to inadequate 
records, specific information was unavailable. 
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Some counties were able to operate most success- 
fully under the Law while other quite comparable 
counties used the Law infrequently or not at all. 


Conditions Essential for Successful Operation 


The survey pointed up quite clearly that certain 
basic conditions must exist if the Huber Law is to 
operate successfully. Some of the more important 
of these conditions are: 

1. Readily available and accessible employment. 
—Employment must be quite readily available 
with a minimum of travel involved. The prisoner 
who had been regularly and permanently employed 
prior to arrest and sentence normally remained in 
that same employment. For the prisoner who was 
unemployed at the time of sentence, employment 
opportunities must exist in the community if the 
sheriff is to be successful in locating an employer 
willing to hire a Huber Law prisoner. The Law 
was most effective, therefore, in those communities 
where employment was readily available. 

2. Adequate staff.—The county sheriff’s office 
must be staffed to handle job finding, bookkeeping, 
supervision of prisoners, and other additional 
duties connected with the administration of the 
Huber Law. 

3. Separate facilities for Huber Law inmates.— 
The physical facilities of the county jail must be 
such that Huber Law prisoners can be segregated 
from other inmates. Facilities for such segregation 
are necessary for security reasons—to prevent the 
smuggling of contraband to or from other prison- 
ers not under the provisions of the Huber Law. 
Facilities for segregation eliminate the necessity 
of “shakedowns” before departure for work and 
after return. 

4. General awareness of basic purposes of the 
law.—If the Huber Law is to be successfully used, 
the court, sheriff and staff, and the community 
must be aware of and in accord with its basic 
purposes and the benefits which can accrue to the 
community and to the offender. 


Some Limitations of the Law 


Some of the deficiencies noted in the course of 
the survey and which can be corrected through 
legislation or standardization of practice included: 

1. Inadequate jail records.—Sheriffs’ records 
ranged from excellent to grossly inadequate. Some 
counties were unable to furnish adequate figures 
as to the number of persons committed to jail 
under the Huber Law, their period of employment, 
earnings, and the disbursement of earnings. The 
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statutes are now silent as to the precise type of 
record which must be maintained and it is planned 
to remedy this by requiring the use of standard 
forms. 

2. Intent of court not always clear—Commit- 
ments by some courts were not sufficiently clear 
with respect to the intent of the court—whether 
the sentence was intended to come under the Huber 
Law or was intended to be at actual confinement. 
While many such commitments could be properly 
interpreted through a close reading both of the 
commitment and the statutes, room for clarifica- 
tion existed. 

3. Wide variation in charges for maintenance. 
—Although sheriffs are required to charge the 
prisoner for his board, there were wide variations 
in practice. Some counties charged a prisoner only 
during the period he was actually employed while 
others charged for the total period of confinement 
if the prisoner’s earnings were sufficient to cover. 
Some counties charged only for meals actually 
eaten at the jail while others would charge the full 
daily rate even though the prisoner might have 
purchased his noon lunch at his place of employ- 
ment. Some charged for meals provided on Satur- 
days and Sundays while others did not. It was felt 
the Law should be clarified to standardize practice 
in these areas. 

4, Leaving to sheriff the priority and amount of 
debt payments.—Either the Law or court orders 
should distinguish between preferred and ordinary 
debts so that a sheriff is not required to exercise 
as much discretion as is now necessary. Similarly, 
when dependents are involved and support is re- 


| quired, it seems desirable to include provisions for 


either the court or the county department of public 
welfare to make a determination as to the precise 
amount to be deducted from the prisoner’s earn- 
ings and paid for support. 

5. Placing responsibility on sheriff to disburse 
wages.—It seems desirable also to permit counties 
some option as to the agency to be responsible for 
the collection and disbursement of wages of Huber 
Law prisoners. Some counties would seem to pre- 
fer having the collection and disbursement of 
earnings handled by the clerk of court or by a 
county department of public welfare rather than 
the sheriff. 

6. Limited application of the law.—It would 
seem to be advantageous to make it possible to use 
the Huber Law in the case of persons convicted of 
Violating county or municipal ordinances who are 
unable to pay fines and thus are committed to jail 
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at actual confinement. At the present time the 
Huber Law applies only to persons sentenced to 
a county jail at hard labor. 


Advantages of the Law 


Advantages of the Huber Law as established by 
the survey fell in two categories—those accruing 
to the community as a whole and those accruing to 
the individual offenders. 

Advantages to the community in order of the 
frequency mentioned were the following: 

1. Employed inmates fully or at least partially 
support their dependents. 

2. Earnings defray cost of imprisonment. 

3. Earnings may be applied on preexisting 
debts. 

4. Provides an additional method of handling 
offenders who are not suitable for probation. 

5. Acts as a deterrent for certain types of offen- 
ses (viz., nonsupport, worthless checks, and traffic 
violations). 

6. Enables close supervision of prisoners. 

7. Minimizes punishment for the offenders’ fam- 
ilies. 

Advantages to the offender in the order of fre- 
quency mentioned were as follows: 

1. Permits continuance of regular employment. 

2. Allows offenders tiie opportunity to work in- 
stead of sitting in idleness in a jail. 

3. Provides discipline of confinement during 
nonworking hours. 

4, Unemployed inmates might obtain jobs while 
serving their sentence and retain them following 
release. 

5. Development of better work habits. 

6. Disrupts pattern of the problem drinker. 

It is our hope that with revision and clarification 
of the Huber Law, it will be possible to extend 
substantially its use from the 39 percent presently 
sentenced under its provisions to 60-70 percent of 
all those committed to jails. In addition, through 
intensification of efforts on the part of its admin- 
istrators, we feel that actual employment can rise 
from the present 68 percent to 80 percent. 


Inspection and Control of Jails an Essential 
Part of Day-Parole Program 


Although jail inspection and control by the 
Wisconsin Division of Corrections is neither a 
direct nor indirect result of the passage of the 
Huber Law, it is nevertheless an important con- 
sideration from the standpoint of the efficient and 
effective application and operation of a day-parole 
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program. Indeed, any plan or program for the 
control and prevention of crime can neither ignore 
nor minimize the importance of the county or local 
jail. 

The Division of Corrections of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has certain statutory re- 
sponsibilities for the inspection and supervision 
of places of detention and for consultative services 
to jail administrators. The Department is required 
to “investigate and supervise all charitable, cura- 
tive, reformatory and penal institutions . . . of 
every county and municipality ... and familiarize 
itself with all the circumstances affecting their 
management and usefulness.” Each such institu- 
tion or facility must be inspected at least once a 
year. The power to condemn and prohibit the use 
of inadequate facilities is vested in the Department 
and has been used on several occasions. 

The majority of persons sentenced to jails are 
there for minor violations of law and receive 
relatively short terms. They usually have been 
found guilty of misdemeanors and in many cases 
are first offenders. Many jails and lockups are not 
only austere, but are primitive in facilities and 
fail to meet even the simplest needs of those con- 
fined. The jail prisoner all too often is the for- 
gotten man in corrections. If the treatment or 
rehabilitation of offenders is to be a continuous 
and integrated process, the impact on the prisoner 
of jail confinement and jail conditions cannot be 
ignored. Every prisoner received at a penitentiary 
or reformatory previously “did time” in a county 
jail. 

Neglect of Jail Inmates 


The importance and significance of the jail in 
the corrections program and the impact of the 
jail on the person confined therein, as noted earlier, 
cannot be minimized. As Judge Harry M. Fisher 
so aptly said: 


Our neglect of jail (and house of correction) inmates, 
our inattention to minor offenders, more than any other 
single cause, tends to increase the volume of crime in 
this country. If for any reason we are unable to attempt 
the rehabilitation of all offenders committed to penal 
institutions and are bound to limit our efforts in that 
respect to only a part of them, then let us devote these 
efforts to the misdemeanant. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that at least half the inmates who annually 
parade through the jails and workhouses should have never been com- 
mitted at all. Even if guilty, society would be infinitely better protected if 
they were released on probation or discharged. 


Jails will be with us for years to come. We can- 
not neglect them and be conscientious in our pro- 
fessed interest in the rehabilitation of offenders, 
We in Wisconsin plan to continue our efforts to- 
ward jail improvement, not only the betterment of 
physical facilities and training of staff, but also in 
the area of programs for the constructive use of a 
jail inmate’s time and for the provision of some 
casework services. This program is premised on 
the belief that some of the techniques and methods 
used in rehabilitating offenders in state institu- 
tions can and should be adapted to the needs of the 
county jail inmate. 


Conclusion 


This evaluation of day-parole as it operates in 
Wisconsin will indicate that the Huber Law has 
definite advantages and that it has some limita- 
tions. A day-parole plan can be most effectively 
utilized in the more populous counties where more 
employment opportunities exist, yet in some such 
counties the full intent of the law is not being real- 
ized. Improvements of the law and refinements in 
practice can make day-parole more effective, but 
day-parole is by no means a single solution to the 
jail problem. 

Commitment under a day-parole program should 
never be used solely because a man can serve time 
while being employed in the free community, tak- 
ing care of his family, and paying his jail costs. 
If the offender is regarded as a likely candidate for 
probation, he should have the opportunity under 
probation supervision to prove that he can be a 
self-reliant, self-respecting, and law-abiding per- 
son without being stigmatized by jail confinement. 
The day-parole plan, then, should be regarded as a 
further resource available to the court in making 
disposition of the case of an offender who is not a 
good risk for probation and yet who need not 
necessarily spend his entire jail term in actual 
confinement. Judicious and selective use of the 
day-parole plan can serve to reduce certain jail 
problems while meeting the needs of some offen- 
ders and serving the best interests of society. 


—JUDGE HARRY M. FISHER 
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Are Institutions for Juveniles Frozen Assets? 


By MAURICE A. HARMON 


Chief, Bureau of Juvenile Rehabilitation, 


Division of Children and Youth Services 


State Department of Institutions, Olympia, Washington 


ORE ARTICLES on juvenile correctional in- 
M stitutions, as well as juvenile delinquency 

in general, have been appearing in the 
literature of late than ever before. Some of these 
articles have been inspiring, penetrating, and in- 
formative. In this connection, the Division of De- 
linquency Services of the United States Children’s 
Bureau must be congratulated for its productive- 
ness in publishing standards, training guides, 
statistical data, and other institutional informa- 
tion. Whereas a few articles are critical, most 
present hypotheses or experiences showing how 
various phases of institutional programs are or- 
ganized, how treatment is best coordinated, effec- 
tive means of aftercare or parole, newer diagnostic 
methods, and, of course, few miss an opportunity 
to discuss ways and means of reducing the distance 
—the gulf—between “professional staff” (let’s not 
use that word) and cottage parents. 

The general subject before us is the organiza- 
tion of treatment programs within a juvenile 
correctional facility, but little will be said in re- 
gard to specific structure because in the broader 
view the finer points of a treatment program are 
of lesser importance—as long as we understand 
ourselves when we talk about “treatment.” A re- 
cent able and provocative article by Abraham G. 
Novick, president of the National Association of 
Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, pointed 
out the use of the social worker as a line supervisor 
in the cottages at the State School for Girls at 
Hudson, New York, where he is superintendent. 
Ihave no reason in the world to doubt his positive- 
hess in the slightest, but surely there are many 
who would contest such structure, and they, too, 
would be right. Allow me an analogy. If we se- 
lected the 10 best football teams after any pigskin 
season, we would be quite apt to find that among 
these teams several different types of formations 
were used: the “T” here, the single-wing there, 
the split-T, the double-wing, etc. In short, the 
structure was not necessarily the winning com- 
bination. It was the knowledge of basic funda- 
mentals and their application that produced a 
g00d team. 


Before listing some of these greater factors, 
however, perhaps we should ask ourselves what 
a good institution is. How do we recognize this 
goal that so many are attempting to reach? It 
might console us to remember there is no perfec- 
tion, nothing is absolute. Perhaps a “good juvenile 
institution” is one where the anxieties of conflict 
are minimal, minimal because of the successful 
methods employed to avoid conflict. Blame-fixing, 
for example, will inevitably create conflict. Crea- 
tiveness in the program will inevitably be success- 
ful in reducing it. Successful methods to reduce 
conflict must have three qualities: they must be 
imaginative; they must be sensitive; they must be 
democratic. And hovering over the entire function 
must be humor—humor in order to keep human 
relationships alive and meaningful. “Meaningful” 
for the program activity alone does not benefit the 
individual, but the experiences and relationships 
which these activities produce do. Then, there is 
only one thing left for the administrator to do: 
measure each aspect of the program in terms of 
usefulness, and cut out those parts that fail. 

In actuality, this preceding short paragraph con- 
veys the main essentials of a well-organized, effec- 
tive treatment program in a juvenile correctional 
institution. Why, then, is establishing and admin- 
istering it such a difficult task? It is difficult be- 
cause we look past the big problems, frequently 
operating by crisis and misinterpreting urgent 
problems as though they always represented the 
great ones. It is difficult also because we are har- 
nessed by myths, foibles, shibboleths, vested in- 
terests, and the need to protect the status quo. We 
should declare a moratorium on urgencies and 
examine a few of the big problems, because train- 
ing schools are in troubled waters originating 
from pressures both within and without. Their 
purpose, their identity, their usefulness, their 
effectiveness, are seriously questioned on the one 
hand, while society continues to pump in greater 
numbers of children and youth on the other. Not 
only is the lay public critical but even clinically- 
based writers, in abandoning any constructive 
effort, make uncomplimentary reference to “the 
traditional training school” as a place for certain 
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unwanted youngsters to be deposited. Let us to- 
gether look at some of these major complexities of 
the large picture that are creating frustration and 
conflict and making frozen assets of our juvenile 
correctional institutions. 


Nomenclature 


Why are institutions for juvenile delinquent 
children and youth referred to as “training 
schools”? (Nay, why is this organization so 
titled?) The term ‘‘training school” is much more 
applicable to facilities for the mentally retarded 
(as a few are known) than for delinquent, dis- 
turbed children. There is even a question whether 
such an institution is a school, as schools are gen- 
erally recognized, but certainly they aren’t train- 
ing schools—at least they should not be. They are 
treatment centers—at least they should be. Cer- 
tainly we know by now that training is not synony- 
mous with rehabilitation. The term “training 
school” supplies the public with additional un- 
conscious ammunition for rejecting institutions 
for juveniles and the children within them. 

If there is any agreement at all on the basic 
premise that delinquent behavior is a result of 
many complex factors and that it must be treated, 
not trained, then should we not be in a position to 
question the predominant role that education (in 
the narrow sense) plays in the average training 
school program? Most treatment programs, in 
terms of time if not in emphasis, are actually 
built around the school day, and we lull ourselves 
into thinking that broad treatment activity is tak- 
ing place. Experience in some forestry camps has 
proved that rehabilitation is most effective without 
any formal school structure, and many, many 
youngsters have finished their experience in these 
camps to return voluntarily to community schools 
and there make successful adjustments. A child’s 
stay in an institution should certainly not be deter- 
mined by the completion of an academic school 
term. His length of stay should be determined by 
his ability to adjust in the community, whether 
this means 2 months or 2 years. 


Capacity 

Articles have been written to demonstrate the 
advantages of both a large institution and a small 
institution. There should be no argument here, as 
there is no justifiable comparison. Nothing can be 
as effective as a small institution, structured with 
a homogeneous population. The Children’s Bureau 
standards set the maximum capacity at 150, but 
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this would appear to be a judicious compromise. 
Treatment centers would best be under 100, ideally 
not over 50. Each should be different in terms of 
establishing a program suited for the type of 
youngster it receives. This is not forgetting the 
individuality of each child nor the individual needs 
of each, but it is quite possible to place these 
youngsters in certain diagnostic groupings. More 
thought should be applied to coeducational pro- 
grams, in addition to these other factors. 


State Organization 


These state juvenile institutions should be tied 
together by a state agency to which the institution 
is responsible. The child should be committed to 
the state agency and placed in the appropriate 
facility. This is done by means of having each 
child received in a central reception-diagnos- 
tic center, clinically staffed of course, and after 
the study and observation period, placing the child 
where his problems can be best alleviated. This 
may not only mean placement in one of the juvenile 
centers, but also might mean direct parole, foster 
placement, referral to a mental hospital, school for 
the mentally retarded, use of a private agency or 
institution, or the use of any other possible re- 
source. The reception-diagnostic center is the best 
device yet to control intake for public juvenile 
institutions. The state department, except for the 
very smallest states, should be independent in that 
its only direct responsibility should be juvenile 
delinquency—its prevention, control, and diagno- 
sis—rehabilitation (or institutionalization, if you 
prefer), and parole. 


Juvenile Parole Services 


Enough to fill several textbooks has been writ- 
ten on the organization of services for supervising 
children leaving the institution. Many surveys 
have been made—good ones—but they add up only 
to show the lack of a single pattern. Obviously, the 
organization of proper juvenile parole services is 
dependent on many other organizational factors 
within a given state, and of course status quo pro- 
tection as well as vested interests also play their 
part in the problem, as well as some of those set 
forth above. However, if we accept the premise 
that large institutions are poor, that we should 
have several small institutions tied together by an 
independent agency, then the only practical means 
of an extended, statewide parole program is one 
centered in the state juvenile agency, working 
with all the institutions concerned. Where this 
type of program can break down, and has broken 
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down is where a dichotomy of services in the same 
agency has been allowed to grow and prosper; 
where parole counselors fail to become close to the 
institution and their cases before the youngster 
leaves the institution. No dichotomy need exist in 
any form whatsoever if a community of purpose 
is properly established in the central agency. The 
parole service is integrated with the institutional- 
ization phase of the program. It is all one program, 
not two, as it regretfully is found in some areas. 
We hardly need waste time except for the record 
to add that adult parole programs should under no 
circumstances carry this responsibility. Public wel- 
fare programs have services to contribute, but 
their function is not in an authoritative setting 
nor is their focus in the area of juvenile correc- 
tional activities. Although there are exceptions, it 
is a general observation that the individual worker 
in a public child welfare program is neither ori- 
ented nor particularly interested in the activity of 
parole supervision of a delinquent youth. The in- 
stitution itself is not nearly as well geared to 
handle parole as a well-operated central agency. 
The matter of operating the treatment program 
within the institution is problem enough but, more 
importantly, it cannot hope to give the individual 
service to a youngster that is potential in a com- 
munity-placed parole counselor who is closely fam- 
iliar with the juvenile court as well as all agencies 
and other local resources. The integration of serv- 
ice can be completed when the parole counselor 
becomes the accepted community liaison person for 
the institution while the child or youth is in the 
institution. 


Who Are the Children and Youth Received? 


Much credit is due the National Probation and 
Parole Association, the Children’s Bureau, and 
outstanding judges throughout the country, for 
their leadership in stimulating new juvenile court 
standards and procedures. But juvenile institu- 
tions are still caught up in a serious problem re- 
garding the types of children committed by the 
courts, since juvenile correctional institutions have 
been used as the last resort since the inception of 
“reform schools.” They are caught up in a vicious 
circle in that on the one hand institutions (most 
of them) are attempting to reach toward treat- 
ment goals but are continuing to receive into their 
custody youngsters who are more and more dis- 
turbed, and often aggressively disturbed. They are 
receiving kids who have been through the mill, who 
have been in any number of foster homes, who 
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have been in and out of expulsion from school, and 
who have had several periods of probation in court. 
These are boys and girls extremely difficult to help, 
and many of them will not be helped. As Charles 
Leonard so aptly expressed it a few years back, the 
institution is continuing to be the “social garbage 
dump” for those hard-to-reach youngsters. The 
vicious circle enters in because courts resist send- 
ing younger, more tractable children and youth to 
these institutions, on the basis that they should 
not associate with the older, more aggressive chil- 
dren already there. This bears out the fact that 
“training school” is a nasty word to the public, 
including the courts. The regretful thing is of 
course that youngsters are caught in this web, 
and many who might have been helped earlier in 
a proper residential setting have regressed to a 
point where the institutional staff, even the finest, 
cannot reach them. (Part of this thinking was 
helped along about a couple of decades ago when 
foster care was going to save every child, and an 
institutional placement was a thought worse than 
the blackest sin.) The existing pattern of the 
average state training school will never break this 
vicious circle. It must be broken in order to salvage 
countless numbers of children. 


The Indecisive Public 


Riding high over all the broad problems of this 
entire field is John Q. Public, who cannot quite 
decide what he expects of those who handle youth 
in trouble. He cannot decide whether he prefers 
a punishment type of program within an institu- 
tion or wants a program which is concerned with 
the rehabilitation of its charges. It would appear 
that John Q. wants both at the same time—to have 
his cake and eat it, too—but it is not possible to 
have both within the framework of the same in- 
stitution. And of course this helps create those in- 
ternal conflicts and anxieties. 

Here, then, have been presented just seven of the 
broader complexities and problems facing juvenile 
institutions today. It is suggested that if they are 
to keep pace, if not keep face, these bear immediate 
study and solution before attempting to find ulti- 
mate answers for the more specific, more narrow 
questions relating to the organization of treatment 
programs within the immediate facilities. If this 
pursuit is not made, there can be no proper objec- 
tion to being compared to the householder who is 
unduly concerned about his choice of new wall- 
paper while his house is falling down about him 
with dry rot. 
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Little Boy’s Letter Treasured By 
Federal Probation Officer* 


By OscaR AGUAYO 
Staff Reporter, Shreveport Journal, Shreveport, Louisiana 


HIEF U. S. Federal Probation Officer Drexel Martin 

places a high value on a letter he received recently 

from a 6-year-old who unconsciously reaffirmed the 
veteran probation officer’s confidence in the soundness of 
the probation system. “Money can’t buy that letter,” he 
says, “Nor will the words of that letter ever be erased 
from my memory.” The letter, in simple, painstakingly 
penciled words, follows: 


Dear Mr. Martin: 

I am six years old. I go to... school. I have a little 
brother. John is his name. He is four. We have a good 
daddy. He likes to take us fishing. Thank you for being 
a good friend to my daddy. 

Love, 
EDDIE. 


What makes this letter so important is that this “good 
daddy” just a few years ago had spent 40 per cent of his 
adult life in prison, and was well on the way to becoming 
a confirmed criminal ... until a federal judge accepted the 
guarded recommendation of a probation officer and showed 
that courts were more than an instrument of punishment. 


Hundreds Make Good 


Martin calls this man “Joe” when talking about him for 
it is a strict policy of the probation office to keep confiden- 
tial all its reports on subjects investigated by the depart- 
ment. In his 20 years as a probation officer there have 
been hundreds of men and women, who like “Joe” received 
a break and made good. The record shows nine out of 10 
complete probation successfully. 

Martin recalls that Joe was 31 when he stood before a 
federal judge for sentencing on a Dyer Act charge. Joe 
made his first big mistake at the age of 20 and received 
an eight-year sentence in the state prison. 

Between 1939 and 1950 Joe carried on a losing fight in 
state and federal institutions. From a scared boy in 1939, 
he had developed into a bitter but resigned man in 1950. 

But instead of a sentence that would have kept him be- 
hind bars past the prime of his life, Joe heard the judge 
for the Western District of Louisiana, suspend the sentence 
and place him on five years supervised probation. 


Kindness Brings Tears 


Behind that judgment was the “guarded recommenda- 
tion” based on a careful study by probation officers who 
found that Joe had once been a good boy, had wonderful 
parents, a comfortable home and a brother and two sisters 
with unquestioned reputations. There was good reason to 
believe that guidance and understanding supervision could 
sidetrack Joe from his steady attack on the laws. 


* Reprinted from the Shreveport Journal, August 8, 1958, with the 
permission of the Managing Editor. 


Joe sobbed openly and had to be led back to his seat in 
the courtroom. It was probably the first time a court had 
given him a chance to repent. It was a different kind of 
justice—a justice that challenged not his toughness, but 
his ability to make good. 

Joe began his probation humbly working in a menial 
position. He found a better job, later, and finally landed a 
job he had always wanted. It paid well enough to enable 

im to marry a fine and understanding girl he never would 
have met serving time in prison. 

Then came Eddie, and several years later, there was 
Johnnie to complete the happy home, for a man who in the 
early period of probation once said, “This is too good to be 
true. I’m afraid something is going to happen.” 


First Letter 


At the time of Eddie’s birth, Martin wrote the first 
letter the child ever received. Joe and his wife kept that 
letter six years until Eddie was able to understand and 
answer it; with the one Martin now treasures. 

In the letter Martin told Eddie, “Always be sweet to 
your mother and daddy and remember that whatever you 
do, will reflect on them. I know I can trust you and should 
I be living by the time you are able to write, I wish you 
would write me a letter.” 

This warm and friendly interest in probationees and 
their families is an important factor in helping maintain 
the high percentage of completed probation period. 

The relationship established during this period often 
continues long after the probation is over. Though Joe 
completed his probation several years ago he still keeps in 
close touch with Martin. His attitude is not uncommon. 
Scores of men and women find the probation office a 
friendly and sympathetic place to discuss their problems 
... or to announce their good fortunes. 

Martin says of his experience with Joe: 

“Joe has never been back to prison. Instead, he is a 
respected citizen and a home owner, deeply loved by his 
wife and admired by his sons. I started out with one person 
in whom I was interested and wound up with four. This 
was truly a profitable and happy investment of time and 
money. Such expressions of confidence in people as ex- 
hibited by this judge most generally pay off in the reclam- 
ation of a life.” 

Martin says that cases like that of Joe refute the 
charges that criminals are being “cuddled.” The probation 
system is a modern progressive trend in justice, that 1s 
proving much more successful in rehabilitating offenders 
than the penal system. The probation practices are a good 
insurance against making a law breaker into a professional 
criminal, and it accomplishes its work of saving lives at 
a great saving to the taxpayer. 


If you must tell me your opinions, tell me what you 
believe in. I have plenty of doubts of my own. 
—GOETHE 
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Author Replies to Book Review 
To THE EDITOR: 


The review of Higgins and Fitzpatrick’s Criminology 
and Crime Prevention in your September issue deserves no 
notice because of the blatant prejudice of the reviewer 
(R. W. England of Urbana, Ill.) to deal with a point of 
view that regards man as a spiritual being, characterized 
by free will, human responsibility, and the high dignity of 
a God-redeemed human nature. The reviewer may per- 
sonally be disregarded for what he is, except that he is rep- 
resentative of a tendency that is dangerous in our educa- 
tional system and disintegrating in our society. Father 
Coogan’s articles in your magazine might have helped such 
people were they not spiritually blind. 

One reads in the review: “The door of scientific inquiry 
is closed by this position because it assumes that the act of 
selecting alternatives is free of predetermining forces so 
any search for such forces would be fruitless.” (p. 62), etc. 
After such a gross and characteristic misrepresentation of 
the freedom of the will position, one wonders whether the 
course in remedial reading given to freshmen might not 
more properly be reserved for reviewers. 

Apparently our reviewer is allergic to the basic position 
of the book, and upon discovering it—which even he could 
not miss—he immediately suffered emotional shock, created 
“petards” and Quixote-like attacked intellectual windmills. 
From then on he is himself an illustration of his theory: 
conditioned by his past experience under the influence of 
which he is helpless—illustrating Taft’s statement, “Given 
their experience and training they could not do otherwise.” 
(Revised Edition. Taft’s Criminology, ». 308). 

I must say that the book deliberately accepted the frame- 
work of reference so violently objected to of free will, of 
human responsibility and dignity, knowing full well the 
unfortunate fact that most of the textbooks on criminology 
take the determinist position. We noted, too, the loophole 
which they often leave to escape from the full implication 


en § of the position. In spite of Taft’s positive position for ex- 
joe B ample: we read “Criminology in conjunction with other 
in § sciences of behavior at least tends toward a determinist 
on. § position.” (p. 14 Revised Ed.). And Barnes and Teeters 
a ® have a ready escape, if they ever want to use it, in their 
mS § distinction between fatalism and determinism (p. 427, 

1943 edition of New Horizons in Criminology). We affirm 

a & this position more completely, unabashed, and supported 
his @ >y an increasing number of genuine scientists in all fields, 

son @ Who in spite of their self-imposed scientific blinders, do not 
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without stern labor of his own. 


Letter to the Editor 


Without seeking, truth cannot be known at all. It can neither be de- 
clared from pulpits, nor set down in articles, nor in any wise prepared 
and sold in packages ready for use. Truth must be ground for every man 
by himself out of its husk, with such help as he can get, indeed, but not 


There is, too, a larger educational issue involved. We 
think it tragic that the captive audiences in the classrooms 
relying on their college grades for degrees must in the 
name of education have this determinist propaganda stuffed 
down their throats. We think it a further betrayal of trust 
that higher institutions have on their staffs persons who 
claim what is called academic freedom, who have neither 
the scholarship, the objective science, nor fairness to con- 
sider views different from their own which are the only 
legitimate bases for academic freedom. 

We think, too, a criminology should be consistent with 
the basic principles of our criminal law, and not dissipate 
these principles in a sentimental humanitarianism. 

The saving thing in our society is that the so-called 
“criminological sociologists” who accept naturalism as a 
philosophy within the blinders of the specific assumptions 
of their “pseudo-science” and who view life in a moral 
vacuum, and reject the Christian and humanistic tradition, 
are themselves rejected though they continue their futilities 
in their academic “hot houses.” Or, let Norman Foerster 
put more gracefully, though no less strongly, the case of 
those who utilize in their own lives the capital of Christian- 


ity and humanism as against those who affect to reject 
them for others: 


“The sense of responsibility, the assumption of free 
choice, the perception of an inner conflict of a higher 
and lower principle, the belief in common sense, the 
quest of the middle course, the cosmic spirit roused by 
gross disproportion, the desire to reason things out, the 
occasional visitation of reverence and. humility, these 
and many elements of human experience still feel the 
momentum of old established ways of life.” (p. 241, 
Norman Foerster, The American State University). 


Perhaps we should be grateful to Dr. England for point~- 
ing out the sharp difference of this book in favor of free 
will against the deterministic characteristic of the other 
books in the field. And the “unique” character of the 
chapter on “Treason, Disloyalty and Communism.” His 
trivia need not concern us. Thanks Dr. England. 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


P. S. Since writing the above letter, I received a review 
of Criminology and Crime Prevention by James M. Rein- 
hardt, Professor of Criminology, University of Nebraska, 
which appeared in the latest issue of the NPPA Journal, 
pp. 388-389. I would urge readers of this magazine to read 
that review, and decide if it is really true that these re- 
views are about the same book. 


November 12, 1958 


E. A. F. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 
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1. When a court transfers jurisdiction over a probationer 
to another district court the latter acquires complete con- 
trol of the probationer except that it may not change, under 
the provisions of the Probation Act, the period of probation 
without the consent of the transferror court. The question 
is whether such consent may be waived when jurisdiction is 
transferred. 


The power to transfer jurisdiction as indicated, as well 
as the restriction against change of the probation period 
without the consent of the sentencing court, constituted a 
part of the amendment of Section 3653, Title 18, U. S. C., 
through Public Law 780 (80th Congress, 2nd Session) 
approved June 25, 1948. The reports which accompanied 
that legislation in the two bodies of Congress dwell at 
length on the desirable quality of the power to transfer 
jurisdiction but are silent as to the reasons underlying 
the limitation covering the period of probation. Public Law 
72 (81st Congress, 1st Session) approved May 24, 1949, 
which carried various amendments to sections of Title 18 
and Title 28 of the United States Code, included Section 
3653 in its present form but the legislative reports contain 
no comment relating to Section 3653. 

The logical reason for reserving to the court which 
granted probation the final word in any proposed change 
of the probation period appears to rest on the fact of its 
intimate acquaintance with all the relevant factors of the 
case including the offense, previous criminal record, the 
character of the offender and the reclamation potential. 
Largely upon these elements the court fixed the length of 
the probation period and its judgment on that point de- 
serves to stand until it is shown that subsequent develop- 
ments merit a change. However, if that court is inclined 
to yield the exercise of that power to the court to which 
jurisdiction is transferred there is no apparent legal ob- 
stacle to the transfer or waiver of that power simultane- 
ously with the transfer of jurisdiction. After all, an ac- 
cused defendant facing trial may properly waive the 
rights guaranteed to him by the Constitution such as in- 
dictment, trial by jury, and others. Since such fundamental 
personal rights can be waived it must follow that the 
right here considered, conferred upon the court by con- 
gressional enactment, may be waived in favor of the 
transferee court when jurisdiction is transferred. Such 
action, of course, should be in writing and should become 
a matter of record in like manner as the transfer of juris- 
diction. See discussion in this column in the issue of June 
1949. 


2. When jurisdiction over a probationer is transferred to 
another district, to which district court clerk should re- 
mittances toward a fine, payable during the probation 
period, be made? 

Such payments should be forwarded to the clerk of 
court for the district in which conviction was had and pro- 
bation granted. A fine imposed in a criminal case is in 
essence a money judgment in favor of the Government. It 
is set up as such in the records of the clerk for the sen- 
tencing district and remains a charge upon his record 
until paid in full, or until paid in such amount as reduced 
by order of the court entered during the period of proba- 
tion. 


3. Doubt appears to persist in several districts regarding 
control, or lack thereof, by the court with respect to a 
criminal fine which the court orders liquidated during the 
period of probation. From one quarter it is learned that a 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Department of Justice 
THE EpIToRs invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 


will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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defendant placed on probation for 1 year with direction to 
pay a large fine during that period found it impossible to 
meet that requirement. Upon application to the court to- 
ward the close of the year for a reduction of fine to a 
figure within his ability to pay he is reported to have been 
informed that the court lacked authority to accommodate 
him because more than 60 days had elapsed following im- 
position of sentence. However, the court did extend the 
probation period to the 5-year maximum. The 60 days sub- 
sequent to pronouncement of sentence constitute the max- 
imum period within which a court has authority to amend 
a sentence by way of reduction. Rule 35, Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. 


It is well recognized, indeed it is axiomatic, that a court’s 
authority over a judgment including imprisonment and a 
fine with execution as to both suspended for a definite 
period of probation, is absolute. Such authority includes 
the power to reduce the fine while probation is in force, 
irrespective of the passage of time. That was the conclusion 
of the district court, Eastern District, New York, in 1933 
in an unreported opinion. See this column, issue of Septem- 
ber 1954. The Probation Act authorizes a court to revoke 
or modify any condition of probation. That provision came 
into being with the original Act and remains unchanged. 
To modify a condition involving a fine logically includes 
the power to reduce the fine, for otherwise the court’s 
control would not be, as it assuredly is, absolute. That 
Rule 35, supra, relates to reduction of a sentence of im- 
prisonment which is to be served is pointed up by discus- 
sions had at an Institute on the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure in New York, shortly before their adoption in 
1946, in which federal judges, framers of the Rules, and 
other Government officials participated. It is without im- 
pact upon suspension of sentence and the grant of proba- 
tion. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


The last issue of FEDERAL PROBATION contained a brief 
synopsis of a number of bills, several of which had been 
enacted by Congress and approved by the President just 
before the issue went to press. Two of them, upon which 
our interest should center, involve (1) changes in proba- 
tion procedure, H. R. 7260, known as Public Law 85-741, 
and (2) alternative sentencing procedures, particularly 
ye gepees to parole, H. R. 424, known as Public Law 
85-752. 

The first, 85-741, represents a departure from the long- 
standing rule against splitting of a single sentence into 
part imprisonment and part probation. It amends the 
Probation Act by adding a new paragraph to Section 3651 
which authorizes division of a sentence exceeding 6 months 
by permitting imprisonment for 6 months or less to be 
followed by a probation period of such duration as the 
court may deem best. The stated purpose of the admend- 
ment is to provide a remedy in cases where a court leans 
neither toward imprisonment nor probation as a whole an 
believes that a taste of imprisonment would result in 4 
successful probation period. As problems arise involving 
this statute they will be discussed in this column. Ne 

The other statute, 85-752, contains multiple provisions 
which have induced a variety of questions by judges, the 
Board of Parole, and other officials concerned with its 
administration. An outline of this legislation and a dis- 
cussion of some problems which it entails will be included 
in a forthcoming issue of this column. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


“The Training of Probation Officers,” by the Development 
Committee of the National Association of Probation Officers 
(June 1958). Comparable to the efforts of our own National 
Probation and Parole Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Probation Officers in England is promulgating 
tentatively established standards. It appears that their 
campaign began in 1954 to have the Home Office consider 
minimum educational qualifications. This article is a re- 
statement of standards with other recommendations added. 

At the time, the Association recommended that (a) 
candidates for the prescribed training course have a 
degree or university social service diploma or certificate, 
or (b) candidates are able or willing to obtain such 
university qualification before embarking on the prescribed 
course, or (c) in addition to academic qualification, candi- 
dates have completed a period of at least 1 year in in- 
dustrial, business, professional, or service life. 

If this reviewer interprets the statement correctly, per- 
sons entering the probation service are given a training 
course which is sponsored by the Probation Division of the 
Home Office. The Development Committee of the Associa- 
tion suggests that the training scheme, presently divided in- 
to (1) orientation, (2) theoretical training and (3) case- 
work training, be divided into periods of 2 months, 3 
months, and 7 months, respectively, with appropriate set- 
ting and course material. Also involved in this program as 
it currently exists is field placement of new appointees 
under the supervision of “tutor” officers. The Association 
recommends specific training for “tutor” officers and other 
administrative personnel to insure coordination of theoret- 
ical instruction and “tutor” supervision. 

In summary, the statement reasserts the need for min- 
imum standards. At the same time, in discussing this need 
and other needed improvements in existing selection and 
training programs, it reveals an ongoing training program 
on a national governmental level which is particularly 
lacking on most levels of government in this country. The 
Association’s suggested program for training newly ap- 
pointed officers appears quite worthy of consideration, 
although the English association obviously feels the pro- 
gram has limitations and need for improvement. 


t “In Parliament,” by APROPOS (June 1958). The House of 
h Commons has shown considerable interest in probation: 
. training, caseloads, salaries. Caseloads were reported by 
q the Home Secretary to average 50 cases per officer. The 
y reporter noted that while there was much sympathy for 
y the Probation Service, there were “kind words but no cash.” 
Parliament was also considering bill amendments of in- 
- terest to the Probation Service. One amendment provided 
0 that “an order for an attachment of income shall not be 
e made if the defendant satisfies the court that the failure 
1 to make payments was not due to his willful or culpable 
1s neglect.” Another seeks to “ensure that by serving a prison 
ye § Sentence a man shall not expunge arrears due to be paid 
1e on any order” of the court. 
j- Efforts to have “children’s officers” brought into the 
1s | field of court welfare work were defeated. 
id “Prediction Tables and the Probation Officer,” by Fred 
a arvis (June 1958). This article reviews the effects of a 
g study conducted at the Home Secretary’s invitation which 
resulted in a book entitled Prediction Methods in Borstal 
ns Training. 
he The purpose of the study was to show to what extent 
ts § Prediction tables could be of practical value in administra- 
i, lon. A study of the histories and subsequent careers of a 


number of Borstal trainees was involved. The results 
included a prediction table which allegedly showed a high 
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degree of successful prediction—“four times as accurate as 
the prerelease prognoses of Borstal governors and house 
masters.” The author of the book envisioned similar studies 
for other forms of treatment. 

This periodical raises the question, if the prediction 
tables are so accurate, what is the need for aftercare 
supervision? In reply, the article points out that such 
tables deal with groups and not with individuals. The study 
itself acknowledged “variations in behaviour which are due 
solely to variability in aftercare are included with the 
‘error’ of prediction.” In probation cases such tables 
would identify a “risk category” and spur probation officers 
to greater effort to find ways of helping the likely failures. 
This, says the author, “will not mean the end of casework, 
but a challenge to better casework.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Michigan’s Corrections Department,’ by Gus Harrison 
(July-August 1958). The writer of this article is the director 
of the Michigan Department of Corrections and has over- 
sight of a Bureau of Probation, a Bureau of Pardons and 
Paroles, a Bureau of Penal Institutions, a Bureau of 
Prison Industries, a Youth Division, and a Division of 
Corrections-Conservation Camp Program, 

This department provides probation services—sometimes 
in conjunction with local services—throughout the state, 
except in Detroit and Wayne County. The state probation 
and parole services have been integrated in three of the 
six districts and including 41 counties. The probation 
service makes presentence investigations for the courts in 
all cases, supervises probationers—almost 10,000 of them 
in 1958 outside of Wayne County—and operates recovery 
camps where there are intensive short term treatment 
programs. 

The institutions include the large State Prison of 
Southern Michigan at Jackson—where is also located the 
Reception and Diagnostic Center—the Branch Prison and 
House of Correction at Marquette, and the Reformatory at 
Ionia. There is a new Medium Security Institution at 
Ionia under construction and a Technical School at Cassidy 
Lake. The department also operates a system of camps in 
cooperation with the Conservation Department. Road and 
reforestation work is plentiful. 

All new prisoners are committed to the custody of the 
department and are received at the Reception-Diagnostic 
Center where they are studied and classified prior to 
assignment to other institutions. There is a modern in- 
stitutional treatment program provided for each institution, 
and the education program at the reformatory is assisted 
by Michigan State University. 

The system has youth camps, a strong industrial pro- 
gram making use of sales to state institutions, and a state- 
wide parole system. The Parole Board is under the depart- 
ment administratively and policy-wise, but acts autonom- 
ously in the selection of cases for release. There are 4,600 
eases under supervision of 60 parole officers and a central 


a The department hopes to be able to reduce this case- 
oad. 


“Training Prison Officers,” by Howard B. Gill (July- 
August 1958). The writer, director of the Institute of 
Correctional Administration at American University and a 
former prison official, reviews the programs and lack of 
them for training prison personnel in this country. He 
describes the national programs of Japan, England, and 
Canada, and points out there has never been a central 
training school in this country that has continued in 
existence either in state or federal jurisdiction. He men- 
tions attempts in federal systems, in New York, Wisconsin, 
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and other places, but points out they have not survived. 
He enumerates various efforts that are being made in some 
states and communities at the present but says they are 
spotty and provincial and depend upon personnel in charge 
of them. 

He also discusses the essential types of training neces- 
sary—orientation, basic, inservice, and professional—and 
points out a few examples where some phases or types 
are being attempted. All of this is encouraging when com- 
pared with the complete lack of training and opposition to 
it in prior years. From his article you could gain the im- 
pression that in spite of its faults, the situation is brighter 
now than formerly. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Homosexuality and the Law,” by Francois LaFitte (July 
1958). In 1954 the Home Secretary of Britain appointed 
a committee to consider the extent to which homosexual 
behavior and female prostitution should come under the 
condemnation of the criminal law. Upon completion of its 
work the committee submitted a report in September 1957 
with recommendations for changes which would reflect 
present-day thinking on the part law should play in meet- 
ing these problems of conduct. 

The author both lauds and criticizes the report. He has 
praise for its “cool dispassionate tone” and its position that 
criminal law should not be based merely on feelings of 
“revulsion against what is regarded as unnatural, sinful or 
disgusting.” He also approves of the recommendation of the 
Wolfenden Committee that homosexual behavior between 
consenting adults in private be no longer a criminal offense. 
The committee reasoned that the individual should have 
freedom of choice and action in matters of private morality. 
It is said that it is not “proper for the law to concern itself 
with what a man does in private unless it can be shown to 
be so contrary to the public good that the law ought to 
ae toa in its function as the guardian of the public 
good.’ 

In criticizing the report the author does so in terms of 
suggesting ways in which the committee might have com- 
bated the unfavorable reaction that came from several 
quarters. He believes that the committee should have in- 
sisted on its proposals fitting into a consistent legal pat- 
tern. It is inconsistent, for instance, to say that it should 
not be illegal for a woman and a girl to have consented 
sexual relations while between a man and a youth a penal 
sanction of up to 5 years’ imprisonment is suggested. He 
believes further that the committeee should not have at- 
tempted to classify homosexual offenses against boys under 
16 with consequent differences in penalty. As an example, 
the committee recommended that the maximum penalty 
be life imprisonment for sodomy whereas for other homo- 
sexual acts it was placed at 10 years. The other forms of 
homosexuality are as repulsive to the ordinary mind as 
sodomy and to make traditional distinctions does little to 
solve the problem. The committee stated that the “sphere 
of crime should not be equated with that of sin.” The author 
agrees but from the standpoint of public opinion he found 
this argument too briefly made. The general public pos- 
sibly gained the impression that this was not an old truth 
but a novel and dangerous doctrine. 

The report would have been better received had there 
been a historical review of homosexual laws. This criticism 
is brought into focus by presenting such a study from 
medieval times until the present with emphasis on the 
Tudor, Georgian, and Victorian laws and court practices. 
In line with the severity of punishment in earlier times 
for all crimes, the death penalty was imposed and carried 
out for homosexual offenses. The laws reflected the ex- 
tent to which man was disturbed about these sexual 
practices but at the same time also revealed a trend in 
government to legislate individual morality in a sphere 
previously controlled by the church. In the case of Henry 
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VIII such legislation may have been deliberately enacted 


to reduce the influence of the church. 

Had the Wolfenden Committee stressed historical and 
sociological considerations, it would have done much to 
overcome reluctance to change the laws. The situation is 
that the Lord Chancellor declared, 3 months after the 
report’s publication, the government’s unwillingness to 
take “the serious step” of reversing “provisions of the 
criminal law which have stood for a long time.” The ulti- 
mate effect of the report, however, cannot be assessed at 
this time. 

“Psychiatric Aspects of the Wolfenden Report,” by Peter 
D. Scott. The Wolfenden Committee made 18 recommenda- 
tions for the revision of the laws on homosexual offenses, 
In doing so, an attempt was made to take into account the 
climate of public opinion. The author states that the task 
of assessing public reaction is a delicate one because re- 
commendations “too startling or too tame” could set back 
penal reform rather than facilitate it. 

The lack of scientific knowledge of the nature and treat- 
ment of homosexual behavior made the work of the con- 
mittee especially difficult. It felt the handicap of this 
lack of knowledge and in its recommendations suggested 
that research “be instituted into the aetiology of homo- 
sexuality and the effects of various forms of treatment.” 
The author suggests that a first step would be fact gather- 
ing and description with a view toward learning more 
about the relationship between sexual perversions and per- 
sonality disturbances. The treatment of homosexuality 
should be closely linked with the treatment of personality 
disorders. He asserts that a person who engages in homo- 
sexual acts invariably has developed some distortion of 
personality. 

There seems to be little to choose from between the 
ability of the individual to control homosexual behavior as 
compared with heterosexual behavior. In both types of 
activity, the more abnormal the action the more abnormal 
the personality and the less control is available. The prob- 
lem is complicated in homosexual situations because normal 
homosexual behavior, if there is such a thing, is not de- 
fined. Nevertheless, the more normal the emotional re- 
sponses the less likely it is that personalities will be 
seriously warped. 

Early family relationships and early environmental 
factors influencing the learning situation of the individual 
have much to do with later sexual adjustment. In support, 
the author quotes Alexander and Staub who said that the 
problem “is not the punishment of the adult, but the proper 
management of the child . . . the revengeful attitude of 
society toward the victims of its own mistakes is cruel, 
useless and purposeless.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Adult Criminal Offense Trends Following Juvenile De- 
linquency,” by Harold S. Frum (May-June 1958). The av- 
thor’s basic purpose was to ascertain what sort of offense 
sequence patterns were followed by adult recidivists who 
began their official criminal histories prior to age 18. As 
might be expected, the study reveals that approximately 
one-half of the adult male offenders chosen at random in 
the files of Indiana prisons show an official record of 
juvenile delinquency. Almost two-thirds of the histories 
reflected a juvenile delinquency record beginning with some 
form of juvenile stealing, and almost one-third wi 
truancy, incorrigibility, or other minor offenses. cn 

The most frequent pattern observed was progression In 
property crimes from petty stealing to more serious prop- 
erty offenses. Another pattern was a marked tendency 
maintain the same level of adult property felonies in se 
quences which started with juvenile offenses. The third 
striking pattern is one which reveals juvenile truancy and 
incorrigibility as the starting point for many adult crim 
inal histories. The final result of all the forces operating 
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in the criminal histories studied is a tendency toward 
more and more serious crime. 


“Perceived Parental Attitudes and Predelinquency,” by 
Jacob Chwast (July-August, 1958). Lt. Chwast, a Ph.D., is 
director of planning and training of the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau, New York City Police Department, and super- 
vising psychologist. It has often been said that the most 
effective approach to the delinquency problem or problem 
of crime is prevention. This particular article tries to 
explore the nature of predelinquency in terms of the 
parent-child relationship. The main focus was on the 
relationship between the boys’ perception of parental 
attitudes and the boys’ predelinquency. An Appendix to 
this article contains a form with 64 statements concerning 
parent-child relationship. These statements were scored as 
to whether the boy strongly agreed, mildly agreed, mildly 
disagreed, or strongly disagreed. 

The three types of attitudes were those of a dominating, 
possessive and ignoring character. The dominating was 
defined “as a tendency on the part of the parent to put 
the child in a subordinate role, to take him into account 
quite fully, but always as one who should conform to 
parental wishes under penalty of severe punishment.” The 
possessive is a tendency on the part of the parent to “baby 
the child, or make the child more dependent on the parent.” 
Ignoring is a tendency on the part of the parent “to dis- 
regard the child as an individual member of the family, 
and to disclaim responsibility for the child’s behavior.” 

The idea that parent-child relationships exert a power- 
ful influence on the formation of the child’s personality 
and his behavior was strongly supported by this study. 


PROBATION-INDIA 
(Lucknow) 
Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


“Crime—Its Prevention, Control and Treatment,” by Dr. 
C. P. Tandon. Dr. Tandon, inspector general of prisons of 
Uttar Pradesh, India, states every society has its own 
values which it tries to preserve by prescribing a set of 
rules to regulate the behavior of its members. The rules 
laying down the different kinds of behavior which are not 
approved by society constitute the criminal law. These rules 
vary from place to place and from time to time. Crime is 
the infringement of criminal law which makes criminal 
behavior punishable. 

_ A scientific study of criminal behavior has revealed that 
it may be due to a number of causes such as heredity, 
environment, and physical, mental, and emotional makeup 
of an individual. Some early biologists believed that 
criminal behavior was inherited, but it is now known that 
a criminal is not born as such, but that heredity acts 
through such constitutional conditions as a dull or de- 
fective intelligence or excitable and unbalanced tempera- 
ment or through overdevelopment of some primitive in- 
stinct such as anger, sex, acquisitiveness. There are an 
almost countless number of environmental factors which 
influence criminal behavior such as poverty, unemployment, 
bad housing, constant tension at home, broken homes, 
physical handicaps. 
_ There is a great need for developing proper moral values 
in the child, both at home and the school. A good home in 
Which a child can find security, affection, and recognition 
18 very essential for the proper development of the child. 
arsh treatment or too lax a discipline at home are some 
of the factors which develop faulty personality leading to 
delinquency. Parents, teachers, and play center supervisors 
should be on the alert to detect early signs of delinquency 
or maladjustments in a child so that he may be brought 
to the attention of an appropriate agency, such as a child 
guidance center, which can help him. 
he police have a major role in prevention and control 
and in treatment processes relating to the criminal and 
the society in which he lives. It goes without saying that 
better trained policemen are needed as well as an under- 
standing that the efficiency of a police department is not 


to be judged by the number of arrests and convictions 
obtained, but by the control of volume of crime. The police 
may aid in prevention of juvenile delinquency by super- 
vising the plague spots, giving advice to parents and others 
regarding children in danger of becoming delinquents, and 
arresting adults endangering the morals and health of 
juveniles. 

Remedial treatments available in India are limited to the 
forms of punishment prescribed by law. These are as 
follows: 

Admonition.—An offender found guilty of an offense 
punishable with not more than 2 years’ punishment, pro- 
vided he has had no previous conviction, may be released 
under this section of the Probation Act of 1938. This type 
disposition has seldom been used since its inauguration as 
is shown by only 740 offenders having received the benefit 
of this section from 1938 until 1954. 

Conditional release-—Under Section 4 (1) of the U. P. 
First Offenders’ Probation Act, 1938, certain categories of 
offenders can be released by a court on the condition that 
they commit no further offense within the period fixed by 
the court, not exceeding 3 years. This section is seldom 
used in India as is shown by only 1,000 offenders being 
released under this section between 1938 and 1954. 

Fine.—This form of punishment is frequently used but 
it suffers from the defect that the offender is not given any 
time to make the payment which results in his immediate 
imprisonment. 

Probation.—This system was introduced in Uttar Pra- 
desh, in 1939. It is enforced in 17 districts, and is ex- 
tensively applied in the Kanpur and Meerut districts. 
There are 37 probation officers under whose supervision 
offenders can be released by courts. The courts have been 
rather slow in accepting this system. However, the per- 
centage of success of the offenders disposed of in this 
manner has been above 90. The Act needs revision to 
bring within its fold adults above 24 years, as well as 
more offenses. 

Imprisonment.—Progress is being made in the classifica- 
tion of prisoners and programs of treatment while in 
prison. Convicted prisoners are classified in two categories 
—casual and habitual. There is a greater need for more 
investigation of the presentence type which will make for 
more intelligent disposition of the case, better classification 
of the prisoner, and more beneficial treatment. 

In 1952 an open prison with no bars or walls was es- 
tablished for adult offenders. This, of course, could be used 
for a selected group of prisoners. These prisoners are 
allowed to work, earning money, part of which they use 
in paying the Government for their keep, and the balance 
they are allowed to keep until they are released, or send 
home to their relatives. During the last 4 years 12,000 
men were employed under this plan. During that period 
only 40 escaped. This is a remarkable record. 

Aftercare of discharged prisoners is very important in 
the rehabilitation of offenders. Considerable work and plan- 
ning are being done in this field. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“The Sudden Murderer: A Preliminary Report,” by Joesph 
W. Lamberti, M.D., Nathan Blackman, M.D., James M. A. 
Weiss, M.D., (First and Second Quarters, 1958). This report 
emanates from a social maladjustment study unit at the 
Malcolm Bliss Hospital in St. Louis where the authors, 
who are also teachers of psychiatry at the University of 
Washington School of Medicine, are engaged in research 
and teaching. They selected from 153 patients seen at this 
unit over a period of 18 months a group of cases which have 
been designated “sudden murderers’”—the 13 cases so 
designated were offenders “who without any prior pattern 
of antisocial behavior that might indicate the individual 
concerned would commit such a crime, suddenly attempted 
to kill or did kill another person.” The article is a pre- 
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liminary report of the investigation into the common 
factors in the life patterns and offenses of these 13 “sudden 
murderers.” 

Certain consistencies appeared. The families of origin, 
although generally large and of marginal economic status, 
tended to be cohesive; they were relatively stable geo- 
graphically, and tended to conform with social norms. 
There were few social deviations such as criminality, 
serious mental disorder, or even physical illness. The 
mothers of the group were usually dominant and over- 
protective, while the fathers were consistently negative 
figures. The subjects, brought up in conflicted homes, felt 
inadequate and insecure. They developed a sense of rage 
and anger which they were unable to express overtly 
because of their need to conform. Although of adequate 
intellectual capacities and of good physical constitutions, 
they did not do well at school, at work, or in the armed 
forces. The authors describe them as follows: 


“Although, overtly, they are able to maintain some 
surface ability to get along with others, some degree 
of self and social assertion, more covertly they feel 
markedly deficient in these areas; covertly, they feel 
helpless, powerless and dependent. 

“Such conflicts are bound to reach greatest intensity 
during periods of apparent adjustment—when social 
and interpersonal expectations of adaptability and con- 
formity to adult standards are increased. Then the 
discrepancy between such demands and the individuals’ 
inability to meet them adequately becomes more and 
more painfully obvious, the sense of isolatedness more 
and more unbearable and the intrapsychic tensions 
increasingly stronger and more difficult to cope with. 
At such a time, then, some “insult” (and “insult” that 
might seem irrelevant or trivial to the casual observer) 
may trigger a sudden discharge of tension into a wish- 
fulfilling, furious, violent, hostile lashing out—the 
sudden murder--which may be directed against a 
clearly. significant person or against a stranger or 
passer-by.” 


The sudden murderer is described as being bland and 
unconcerned, even righteous, after his crime. Not one of the 
patients exhibited a sense of guilt nor was there any 
evidence of depression. The crime seemed to relieve the 
murderer of further responsibility to act as an adult. 


“Brief Psychotherapy of Guards at a Naval Brig,” by 
Chester M. Pierce, M.D. (First and Second Quarters, 1958). 
The author of this article describes a type of brief psycho- 
therapy used by him in a naval brig, not on the in- 
mates, interestingly enough, but on their keepers, tough 
marine guards. He discusses three cases in which guards 
expressed fears they might not be able to control themselves 
and might injure prisoners. These guards, who have an 
“emotional investment” in being tough and rugged, report 
to sick bay on some somatic complaint, and in the course of 
their brief contact with the therapist, and in response to 
his accepting and casual manner, bring out their fears 
that they may do physical damage to inmates under their 
charge. The doctor saves face for the patients through 
treating the physical complaint, but at the same time gives 
opportunity for the patients to express personal problems. 

Dr. Pierce describes four phases of treatment. The first 
he calls “recognition.” “Somatic complaints of various but 
minor sorts are the chief danger signals, in the brig, of 
an emotional crisis in which brief therapy might be con- 
sidered.” The relationship between therapist and patient is 
engendered by “passive acceptance” by the doctor, an au- 
thoritative figure, of the myriad expressed hostilities of the 
patient, without the usual moralistic judgments. In such an 
atmosphere, the patient is able to express his ideals and 
ambitions, to talk of his troubles “in terms of particular 
events with particular prisoners,” and to bring out other 
personal problems not related to military service. The third 
phase of treatment, “encouragement,” is provided by 
“helping the patient obtain tangible goals of his own 
choosing,” goals which may be obscured in the beginning 
but which are clarified through intervention. 


The patient is able to realize more potential because of | 


support by the doctor. The fourth phase, described as 
“active intervention,” includes varied activities on the part 
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“temperate for quotation. The reviewer can see that, at 


of the therapist, such'as counseling, which may be either 
directive or nondirective; the use of medicine or other 
face-saving measures; the collaboration with line officers 
on behalf of the patient. The individualization of the pa- 
tient through bringing to the attention of his superior some 
of his needs does much to offset the feeling so prevalent in 
the service that the organization is impersonal and in. 
different to him as an individual. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Should Criminal and Noncriminal Patients in State 
Hospitals Be Segregated?” by F. LeGrande Magleby (July 
1958). This article represents a small but not insignificant 
facet of the struggle to reconcile concepts of criminal in- 
sanity and management of the criminally insane with the 
medical concepts of identification and treatment of mental 
illness. I am beginning to be appreciative of the problems 
experienced by state hospital superintendents in working 
with these sometimes antipathetic concepts since, over the 
past few years, the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, 
at Springfield, Mo., has received a great many federal 
defendants committed, for all practical purposes, as “crim- 
inally insane.” 

While only seven hospital superintendents admit there 
is difference in methods of treatment available to the two 
groups, some 76 percent of the criminally insane patients 
reported are housed separately from other patients. Most 
hospital superintendents (63 answered the author’s ques- 
tionnaire) feel separation continues to be desirable, many 
express themselves cogently as believing that individual 
diagnostic workup and therapeutic plan should be the 
basis for determining quarters and program, rather than 
any legalistic concept. Most superintendents do not believe 
that the majority of criminally insane patients are more 
dangerous than those who have not been charged with or 
convicted with a felony, pointing out that there are par- 
anoiac schizophrenics, for example, far more unpredictable 
than most of the criminal court commitments. It is noted 
that only 19 percent of criminally insane patients sampled 
were charged with murder. The author concludes with 
recommendations (among others) that state hospitals 
should provide the same hospital atmosphere and similar 
custody and treatment for patients in both divisions, and 
that types of custody and treatment needed for all patients 
should be determined by individual study rather than 
legal classification. 

I do not know if the author failed to ask the hospital 
superintendents about problems encountered in striving 
toward the treatment objectives they outlined for the 
criminal insane, or if the replies received were too in- 


least from the viewpoint of one agency dealing with 
similar problems, it would appear easier for the camel to 
get through the needle’s eye than for many courts of 
criminal jurisdiction to erase from their minds concepts 
of punishment in disposing of insane defendants. It is not 
at all uncommon to see the court which earnestly com- 
mitted the patient for mental care later respond sym- 
pathetically (without necessary reference to his degree 0 
recovery) to his petitions for release when an “appro- 
priate” length of time has been “served” for the offense 
of which he was not guilty by reason of insanity. 
“Employer Receptivity Toward Hiring Psychiatric Pa- 
tients,” by David Landy and Wilmot D. Griffith (July 1958). 
“Employers’ Attitudes and Practices in the Hiring of Ex- 
mental Patients,” by Simon Olshansky, Samuel Grob, 
Irene T. Malamud (July 1958). 
“An Experiment in Changing the Attitudes of Employers 
Toward Mental Illness,” by Joan Fell Murray (July 1958). 
We have here a group of articles recommended 48 
related background data to correctional workers concerned 
—as which of us needs not be—with problems of employe? 
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attitudes toward released prisoners. The data presented 
may give us long-range encouragement if we concentrate 
on the largely favorable verbal responses of sampled em- 
ployers toward employment of released mental patients. 
On the other hand, reviewing the still limited extent to 
which the problem has emerged into the light, the frequent 
discrepancy between expressed attitudes and hiring prac- 
tice, and typical employer absorption in fears of violence 
and “difficult” behavior, the correctional worker may well 
find cause for despair as to the ultimate acceptance of his 
less sympathetic group of placements. Noting that most, 
by far, discharged mental patients who secure employment 
are concealing their hospital history, we may wonder how 
realistic is our advice to our releasees to “stand on the 
record” and “take the employer into your confidence.” 

Another interesting speculation, drawn from incomplete 
inquiry, was the impression gained by the investigators in 
the second of the three articles that fellow workers (whom 
we have feared as the béte noir of many release plans 
falling by the wayside) showed strong indications of hav- 
ing more positive and warmly supportive attitudes toward 
fellow workers who had received mental hospitalization 
than did their theoretically more sophisticated employers. 

The third paper presents a West Coast experiment, by 
a mental health association, in bringing an ever-widening 
circle of prospective employers and community leaders into 
participation with professional workers and with po- 
tentially employable released patients, principally as an 
educational and attitude-modifying device rather than a 
job finding technique. Again, interesting sidelights on our 
own problems and goals are to be derived. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Determination of Delinquency in the Juvenile Court: 
A Suggested Approach,” by Jack J. Rappeport (Washington 
University Law Quarterly, April 1958). Professor Rappeport 
presents an interesting study of juvenile court procedures 
from the viewpoint of a lawyer whose primary interest 
is in the protection of the legal rights of a juvenile de- 
fendant. He traces the development of the juvenile court 
and then goes on to illustrate how the juvenile court has 
emerged as a court unrestricted by many of the constitu- 
tional and procedural safeguards which are the rights of 
adult offenders in criminal proceedings. It is the author’s 
view that where a constitutional right exists, it cannot be 
denied nor can it be qualified or limited. He deplores the 
attempt to legislate away many procedural rights and he 
cites numerous cases where such rights have been denied 
or restricted by juvenile courts: denial of publicity of trial, 
denial of the right against involuntary self-incrimination, 
denial of the standard rules of evidence and the admission 
of hearsay evidence, denial of the right to hear all evidence 
offered in the prosecution. The author criticizes the tend- 
ency to ignore these procedural safeguards by an over- 
emphasis of the clinical aspects of juvenile law. He is 
‘specially critical of the tendency of juvenile courts to 

paternalize” the rules of admissibility of evidence and to 
deny right of counsel to accused juveniles. He feels that 
Juvenile offenders are entitled to legal protections which 
are granted adult offenders—that this is essential if the 
— court is to carry out its function as a fact-finding 

ney. 

The author is aware that the use of counsel and adher- 
nce to standard rules of procedure is viewed by some as 
detrimental to the juvenile in that it detracts from what 
they believe should be a nonadversary proceeding. He 
argues that this approach has been exaggerated to the 
Point that legal safeguards are ignored. He feels that 
ormality of proceeding can have a sobering and educative 
effect on the child and that it also has its deterrent effect. 

¢ feels that adversary proceedings are not only beneficial 
ut essential to insure there is accuracy in the actual 

Tmination of delinquency. 


As his approach to the problem of balancing the legal 
and clinical aspects of juvenile court work, Professor 
Rappeport urges a “framework of formalism designed 
solely for the protection of the juvenile, within which there 
would be limited flexibility.” He suggests that courtroom 
procedure be modified to cull out those technicalities which 
tend to confuse the child. He would eliminate much of the 
criminal law terminology used and would have the pro- 
ceedings explained to the child in language which he 
understands. He would have the child present only when 
the proceedings relate to him and not then if the morality 
of his parents was being discussed. Unsworn testimony of 
the child would not be allowed unless corroborated; if the 
child did not understand the significance of the oath he 
would nevertheless be allowed to give unsworn testimony 
if he understood the duty of speaking the truth. Essential 
to the protection of the child’s legal welfare would be the 
right of counsel and implementation of that right if the 
juvenile were without counsel. 

The only other alternative that Professor Rappeport 
sees, and which he discusses only briefly, is to refer serious 
juvenile cases to criminal courts for trial with the sentenc- 
ing done by juvenile courts. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Teen-Age Illegitimate Pregnancy . . . Why Does It 
Happen?” by Glenn Matthew White (Ladies Home Journal, 
August 1958). Studies have been made to explain the 
Nation’s 116 percent rise in illegitimate births between 
1940 and 1956 and the startling 1,000 percent increase in 
pregnancies among junior high school students in one 
section of the Nation’s capital. Conclusions reached indicate 
that the majority of the unwed mothers are nonwhite and 
are products of “multiproblem families,” that is, homes 
without real parents or adequate income. They are the 
uneducated, the unaccepted, and the unfed. Moralizing and 
sermonizing about raising family standards seems futile 
in cases where there are neither homes nor families. 


“They’re Rehabilitating the Alcoholic Worker” (Condensed 
from The Wall Street Journal in Reader’s Digest, August 
1958). This article should be of interest to probation officers 
in that it indicates a growing trend toward recognizing 
alcoholism as a disease that must be dealt with sym- 
pathetically by management rather than a moral condition 
that is eradicated by discharging employees who drink to 
excess. Industrialists and labor organizations are develop- 
ing programs to detect and treat the alcoholic. One large 
company has a full-time alcoholism counselor, a psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist, attorney, and welfare workers composing 
a team to cope with drinking problems. 


“A Moment of Change for the Troubled Child,” Photo- 
graphed for Life by Carl Mydans (Life, September 8, 1958). 

This is the pictorial story of the Ramapo-Anchorage 
summer camp for emotionally disturbed children at Rhine- 
beck, New York. The staff of counselors and psychothera- 
pists frees the anxious child from making decisions and 
pairs off children with similar problems. Play situations 
and group activities are arranged to suit the childrens’ 
needs and personality problems and to give them op- 
portunities for releasing tensions. Self-conscious girls are 
taught how to improve their physical appearance, and the 
child who feels inadequate and inferior develops self- 
confidence in arts and crafts or learning other skills. 


“Parole Is Good Business,” by George J. Reed (The Ex- 
changite, July 1958). In concise, well-chosen words that any 
layman can understand, Mr. Reed offers convincing facts 
and figures to prove that parole is a practical and humane 
way of dealing with certain offenders. He wonders how 
we reconcile our desire for a criminal to pay his debt to 
society and our subsequent expenditure of taxpayer’s 
money to feed, clothe, and provide other services for him 
in an expensive prison. He explains this provision of costly 
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services on the basis of society’s recognition that we must 
be concerned with reeducation of the offender as well as 
protection of the community. Consequently the law violator 
does not pay his debt to society while in prison but after 
his release on parole and upon return to his family, where 
he can accept his responsibilities as a productive citizen 
and provider. 

Recognizing the negative effects of long sentences Mr. 
Reed emphasizes the importance of release on parole at the 
proper time and the subsequent economy involved. 


“The Fork in the Road,” by Erle Stanley Gardner (Argosy, 
September 1958). Being vitally concerned with the theory 
of punishment as a crime deterrent, and the relationship 
between judge and defendant, the writer visited the United 
States District Court in San Diego, California. What does 
a judge say to a defendant? How does he justify de- 
priving a defendant of his freedom? In passing sentence 
he found Judge James M. Carter to be neither vindictive 
nor self-righteous but carefully considerate of the proper 
disposition of each man’s case. 

After court adjourned Mr. Gardner was present in the 
judge’s chambers where all the defendants, probationers, 
and prisoners had an informal session with Judge Carter. 
Robeless and in shirtsleeves he discussed with the defend- 
ants their problems as revealed in the presentence reports 
and explained the role of the probation officer to those 
under supervision. To those committed to prison he in- 
terpreted their sentences to them and urged all the de- 
fendants to correspond with him. Judge Carter also visits 
the federal prisons to see how his boys are getting along. 
The writer endorses this unique approach to the problem 
of sentencing and believes that prison sentences meted 


Book of Readings in Corrections 

Sourcebook on Probation, Parole, and Pardons. 
By Charles L. Newman. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1958. Pp. 384. $7.50. 


This book is an original and commendable effort to 
assemble a cross-section of current correctional philosophy, 
problems, and issues. All told, 41 articles are printed in 
part or in full to make up an integrated text. The author 
maintains the thread of continuity by writing brief intro- 
ductory comments where needed and by giving the reprint 
credit not in the text, but in a footnote for each of the 
papers. There are 11 chapters. Four are on probation, 
two on pardons and five on parole. The treatment of the 
historical material is well done, especially in regard to 
parole. In addition to the historical review, the admin- 
istrative functions and treatment methods of probation and 
parole are extensively discussed. The book was edited 
with a view of becoming a college text. The author sug- 
gests that it will have value also as a manual for inservice 
training and as a reference for probation and parole 
officers faced with the day-to-day problems of supervision. 

The book describes probation and parole practice. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that differences between pro- 
bation and parole are minor because the offenders have 
common human qualities which make the problem of their 
supervision similar to each other. Thus, many of the con- 
siderations of treatment that are discussed in the chapters 
on probation apply quite well to parole, and those on parole 
apply to probation. The text points out that probation and 
parole officers have a dual responsibility of social control 
and social treatment. Probably no other profession engaged 
in the work for the welfare of others is so cognizant of 
this dual responsibility. 
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out in a friendly atmosphere, in which the defendant is 
respected as a human being, may help a prisoner to ac. 
cept his sentence and resolve to become a better citizen 
upon release. 


“This Bold New Plan Can Smash the Dope Menace,” by 
A. E. Hotchner (This Week Magazine, September 14, 1958), 

The writer proposes an armistice in the conflict between 
the exponents of the get-tough policy and the treatment 
policy in the handling of our growing narcotics problem. In 
an effort to arrive at a reasonable solution to the con- 
troversy he analyzed the arguments of those who con- 
tend that severe penalties deter narcotics peddlers and 
of those who recommend that a public health approach be 
used providing for clinics to dispense drugs and a socio- 
medical plan for the treatment of addicts. He proposes a 
5-year moratorium during which there would be a plan 
to dispense free narcotics to addicts, administer stiff 
sentences to pushers, and develop an educational cam- 
paign to clarify public misunderstanding about narcotics 
and addiction. 

“Family Talk, the Tie That Binds,” by Oscar Schisgall 
(Coronet, October 1958). Following a chance contact with a 
Chinese clergyman who convinced him that juvenile delin- 
quency in gang form does not exist in China because of 
traditional Chinese family life, the writer took a good look 
at American family life and found that many families do 
talk and play together. In homes where parents and chil- 
dren read, play, and worship together there is less likeli- 
hood of association with juvenile gangs. Wherever families 
share experiences with each other and respect each other's 
conversation there are usually close ties which preclude 
juvenile delinquency. 


Of the many excellent contributions to the Sourcebook, 
several stand out because of their forthrightness in sug- 
gesting remedies to problems. In the “Legal Rights of 
Prisoners” Paul W. Tappan gives studious attention to a 
very important topic. It should correct many misconcep- 
tions regarding the “loss of citizenship” and “civil rights.” 
Tappan concludes that “in this entire area of the incidental 
deprivation of rights and restoration we can liberalize 
practice greatly with very little threat to the public and 
with considerable advantage in maintaining a legitimate 
measure of self-respect on the part of the offender.” 

Other important articles on the rights and privileges of 
the offender are discussed under the headings “Parole an 
the Detainer System” and “Parole Revocation Procedure.” 
The establishing and interpreting of parole rules and 
regulations tie in with the problem of parole revocation. 
Nat R. Arluke sums up by saying that lack of uniformity 
is the most obvious defect of parole regulations. The ex- 
cessive number and impracticality of some regulations are 
other findings of his survey. : 

The observations of Albert E. Quade in “A Therapeutic 
Approach to Probation and Parole” have appeal to the 
probation and parole worker for their help in understand- 
ing the offender. The role of the probation officer is defined 
by Dr. Quade in relation to the concept of self-worth on 
the part of the client. His article is one of several on the 
subject of treatment methods. Among them are “Probation 
Treatment in Delinquency,” by Hyman S. Lippman, M.D. 
and “Intensive Parole Supervision,” by Walter T. Stone. 
Another interesting contribution is the “History of Parole 
Prediction,” by Karl F. Schuessler. This article does not 
necessarily bear on everyday problems, but it is appro 
priate when considering the interest probation and parole 
officers have in prediction methods. The historical a” 
technical material presented by Mr. Schuessler answels 
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many questions about the value of these predictive devices. 

One minor shortcoming of this sourcebook relates to the 
presentence investigation. The material on this subject is 
limited to a reprint of a section from the Probation Officers 
Manual. This outline, while well constructed, does not add 
materially to knowledge on this important subject. 

Most of the articles and papers in this text were written 
within the last 8 to 10 years. Several of them were written 
as late as 1957. Because it is current and comprehensive, 
this text is a valuable addition to the literature on proba- 
tion and parole. 


Chicago, Ill. WAYNE L. KEYSER 


Contemporary Criminological Theories 
Theoretical Criminology. By George B. Vold. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 
334. $5.00. 


One of the alleged weaknesses of criminology as an area 
of knowledge and practice is its lack of a theoretical 
orientation adequate to give direction to its research and 
breadth of meaning to its discoveries. Vold’s useful book, 
though not an exhaustive and systematic critique of crim- 
inological theories, does give some indication of the degree 
to which that claim is true. If the conclusions to be drawn 
are not altogether flattering they may, at least, awaken us 
to both the extent and the value of the work that needs 
to be done. 

Some 40 pages are devoted to providing a perspective 
upon the development of theories about crime and criminals 
beginning with explanations in terms of supernatural 
forces and concluding with theories of the early positivists 
(Lombroso, Ferri, Garofalo) whose methods suggested and 
encouraged the contemporary emphasis upon the use of the 
scientific method in the study of crime and criminals. The 
remainder of the book examines naturalistic theories of 
which Vold distinguishes three types based upon three 
different assumptions about the sources of human behavior: 
(a) that man is a rational and intelligent being and there- 
fore responsible, educable, and capable of self-improve- 
ment, (b) that man is an animal whose behavior is limited 
and in large part determined by the biological character- 
istics and processes of the human organism, and (c) that 
man’s behavior is primarily due, not to individual differ- 
ences but to his assimilation and reflection of the social- 
cultural world in which he lives. 

Part Two of Vold’s work reviews explanations of crime in 
terms of the biopsychological characteristics of individuals. 
These include the recent physical type theories of Hooton 
and Sheldon but not the more sophisticated and significant 
study of the Gluecks on Physique and Delinquency. The 
range of theories reviewed in Part Two includes those ex- 
planatory of crime in terms of mental and physical de- 
fectiveness, psychopathy, and personality deviations. 

Part Three discusses theories focused upon the influence 
of groups and cultural factors. Greatest emphasis is here 
Placed upon: (a) theories explaining criminal behavior as 
normal and learned, reflecting the accepted and expected 
pattern of behavior of the group with which the offender is 
most closely identified, and (b) theories explanatory of 
crime as the behavior of an individual in a world in which 
groups, including his own, are in conflict. Vold recognizes 
the prevalence of eclectic theories of crime, which probably 
reflect awareness of the inadequacies of specialized theories, 
but suggests that the end of electicism can only be the com- 
plete negation of the whole purpose of attempting to 

evelop scientifically valid and useful generalizations. 

Apart from the assistance Vold’s review of theories may 
afford the practitioner placing his own observations and 
experiences within a meaningful frame of reference, he 
may find it particularly helpful to ponder the chapter 
titled “Criminological Theory in Relation to Prevailing 
Penal Practice.” 

. Much of what is promnint in Theoretical Criminology 
is found in any good general text dealing with crime and 
‘riminals. Unlike the texts, however, the work under re- 
view has the merit of organizing the theoretical materials 
and focusing attention exclusively upon them and their im- 
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plications. If it is not the definitive, systematic, scholarly 
critique of criminological theories—and this it does not 
purport to be—it is at least a useful and stimulating next 
step for those who have either through reading or experi- 
ence, or a modicum of both, reached the stage where they 
feel the need of sorting out and organizing what they think 
they know. 

It is stimulating, not because of its style which is de- 
cently readable and clear if not sparkling, but because it 
includes so many ideas that seem to need either qualifica- 
tion or amplification before they can be accepted. Because 
this is not a systematic and comprehensive review, Vold 
had to choose what to include and what to leave out. This, 
like any proof by selected illustration, opens the conclusions 
to debate. The choice of illustrative theories includes some 
that seem too obviously weak and omits some of the more 
promising and sophisticated recent efforts in criminological 
theory and research. Theoretical Criminology is, therefore, 
a volume whose interpretations can be argued about. If it 
succeeds in getting this result it will justify its writing and 
publication. 


Boston, Mass. ALBERT MorRIS 


The Alcoholic on Skid Row 
The Homeless Alcoholic. Report of First Annual 
International Institute on the Homeless Alcoholic. 
Detroit Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee on Skid 
Row Problems and the Michigan State Board of 
Alcoholism, 1955. Pp. 69. 


In 1955 the Detroit Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee 
invited a group of individuals concerned with the homeless 
man problem in the various states and in Canada to meet 
in Detroit to exchange information and consider reports 
of activities from different communities. This brochure re- 
produces seven of the papers read at the Institute. 

The Detroit program, staffed by four counselors, has 
since 1951 rendered services to 4,312 men during the 4- 
year period of operation, according to a presentation of 
Sanford Shoults, executive secretary of the Committee. At 
the day center, unattached males have an opportunity to 
take showers, shave, and wash clothing. Individual coun- 
seling is offered which includes job referral and small 
cash loans when necessary. Acceptance of the men is at 
face value, with emphasis on individual self-respect and 
personal dignity. The Center reports that 600 men have 
been restored to normal living. 

A review of the research literature on the homeless man 
was given by Robert Straus, formerly assistant professor 
of preventive medicine, State University, Upstate Medical 
Center, Syracuse, New York. Straus pointed out differences 
between the social characteristics and drinking patterns of 
alcoholics seeking assistance at community clinics and those 
of homeless men. Skid Row represents a form of institution- 
alization, and men who accept this pattern of living find it 
difficult to meet the requirements of social adaptation and 
responsibility which community clinics represent, standards 
which are acceptable and significant for other segments of 
the alcoholic population. 

A similar emphasis appears in the paper, A Closer Look 
at the Homeless Alcoholic, by H. Warren Dunham of 
Wayne University. Dunham states, ‘Men are not on Skid 
Row because they drink, but they drink because they are 
on Skid Row. Drinking is the universal way of coming to 
terms with a culture represented by Skid Row. You almost 
have to drink.” And “to even approach rehabilitation it is 
necessary to create in him (the homeless man) a need, a 
desire, an aspiration—if you will—to change his own sit- 
uation. Because of his own self-image that has developed 
over the years of his Skid Row Life, because he sees himself 
in a certain way, because he has certain psychological de- 
pendency needs ... he never quite comes to the point of 


saying ‘I don’t like the type of person I see and I want to 
do something about it’.’’- 


Dr. Anthony Zappala, director of the Alcoholic Rehabil- 
itation Division of the District of Columbia Department of 
Health, described his clinic’s experience with a commitment 
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procedure for homeless alcoholics. An experimental pro- 
gram developed at the District Workhouse at Occoquan, 
Virginia, was carried out with 50 patients assigned to a 
dormitory for a 90-day period on court order. Patient activ- 
ity was integrated with both the Workhouse program and 
with medical examination, counseling, and psychotherapy 
offered by the clinic staff. Emphasis was placed on a 
planned return to the community with followup contacts 
at the clinic. Dr. Zappala reaffirmed the opinions of other 
speakers that there is “a marked contrast between the 
clinic group and the Workhouse group in areas of intelli- 
gence, education, occupation, work regularity, mental and 
marital history, number of siblings, medical history, arrest 
record, present social resources, motivation, and prognosis.” 

The economic cost to the community of Skid Row and the 
significance of rehabilitation of homeless men to the tax- 
payer were summarized by Arthur Stine, former executive 
director of the New Mexico Commission on Alcoholism. 

Ralph W. Daniel, executive director of Michigan’s State 
Board of Alcoholism analyzed the responsibility of a state 
commission for rehabilitation of homeless men. Daniel 
pointed out that his Board has no legal duty to operate 
rehabilitation services. However, they have a responsibility 
to all alcoholics in the state. Discharge of this responsibility 
is being met by underwriting part of the cost of operating 
the Mayor’s Committee, financing a study of homeless men 
in Detroit, and providing funds for training of counselors. 
Ultimately, the local community should expect to carry full 
financial support of such a program with the state alco- 
holism agency offering consultation and support in the 
same way that other state services are utilized. 

Probation and parole officers will recognize that this 
brochure does not represent a complete picture of homeless 
man projects throughout the country. However, the papers 
by Straus and Zappala are particularly significant. (A 
final report of the Washington experiment appeared in the 
December, 1955 Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol). 

The published papers and the summation by Alan E. 
Schwartz, chairman of the Mayor’s Committee, identifies 
clearly the social and psychological roots of the homeless 
man problem and the imperativeness of applying to it a 
multidiscipline approach by all the agencies of a com- 
munity in a coordinated plan of action. Activation of such 
a plan should be welcomed by court and probation officials. 


New Haven, Conn. RAYMOND G. McCARTHY 


Theory and Practice of Marriage Counseling 


Marriage Counseling: A Case Book. By Amer- 
ican Association of Marriage Counselors. New 
York: The Association Press, 1958. Pp. 488. $6.50. 


There are more than 40,000,000 marriages in the United 
States. About one-fourth of these will end in divorce or 
separation, another one-fourth will remain outwardly in- 
tact but with very doubtful happiness. One-half will be 
definitely happy. This means that 20,000,000 marriages, or 
40,000,000 husbands and wives would benefit from com- 
petent marriage counseling. To meet this almost incredibly 
great need there are a few competent, specially trained 
marriage counselors—their number would have to be 
estimated in hundreds, not thousands; and a million or 
more clergymen, lawyers, social workers, probation officers, 
organization executives, and others who actually do most of 
the counseling that is done. This book, which considers the 
theory and practice of marriage counseling, consists mainly 
of a description of 41 “typical cases” and, the introduction 
says, its purpose is “to serve those who are professionally 
active in the field of marriage counseling rather than to be 
a popular treatise on the subject.” 

Probation officers and others (enumerated above) who do 
most of the marriage counseling are apparently not the 
readers for whom the volume is specifically intended; but 
any reader will find much of interest in the cases described, 
and will naturally ask himself, “How would I have handled 
that case?” Success in counseling is recognized by almost 
all authorities as based largely on the personality of the 
counselor, not on any special technique. Many techniques 
will be found in these pages, though the introductory 
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chapters seem to imply that the main object is to work on 


the personality of husband and wife. Many counselors find 
greater success in going more directly to the structure of 
the marriage and working on its improvement. 

As the committee which edited the book remarks, mar. 
riage counseling in its present stage of development “js 
still largely experimental requiring a free, untrammeled, 
and uncongealed atmosphere for the greatest progress.” 
There are surprisingly few collections of case histories in 
this field of counseling and this volume (which would have 
benefited greatly from the addition of an index), will be 
welcome from that point of view as well as from others. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


Sex Education in Sweden’s Public Schools 
Handbook on Sex Instruction in Swedish 
Schools. Board of Education Series No. 28. Stock- 
holm: The Royal Board of Education, 1957. 5 
kroners (97 cents). 


The most significant thing about this booklet is that it 
has been published by the Swedish Royal Board of Educa- 
tion. Thus, the Swedish government has placed its official 
strength back of a compulsory sex education program. This 
is an official position not likely to be taken by any of our 
state departments of education, or by the Federal Office of 
Education. Yet, it is surely a position which merits con- 
sideration by our educational authorities. 

Some may argue that Swedish attitudes toward sexual 
conduct are so lax that an official endorsement of a sex 
education program is easily possible. Yet a careful study 
of this document leaves the impression that the Swedish 
authorities face about the same problems, strive for the 
same objectives, and have to deal with the same attitudes, 
inhibitions, and pressures we do. They refer to the delicacy 
with which sex instruction must be handled, the possibility 
of parental criticism if the teaching is improperly done, 
and the shyness and sensitivity of children. They debate 
as to whether the sexes should be instructed in mixed or 
segregated groups. They refer to the prudery of many 
homes and the inability of parents to discuss sex topics with 
children. They warn of the danger of permitting children 
to copy diagrams or blackboard sketches for out-of-class- 
room use. They state emphatically that premarital con- 
tinence is the only course which can be recommended. They 
express deep concern for the welfare of children, youth, and 
the family. 

This document could hardly emanate from a country 
wallowing in sexual license. Perhaps the Swedish educators 
have simply displayed more courage than our own. 

The Swedish sex education program for adolescents does 
go further at points than we think wise or appropriate in 
the United States. It includes discussions on contraceptives, 
sexual abnormalities, abortion, impotence, and frigidity. 
The report stresses the need for setting these discussions 
in a context of moral and ethical values. . 

Evidence that the Swedish people face problems similar 
to our own is found at several other points. For example, 
their discussion on moral values refiects a current con- 
fusion. They would sustain premarital chastity as morally 
good, but they also note that this standard will be unac- 
ceptable to youth unless thoroughly justified by positive 
values. The discussion then proceeds to show “what can 
happen (premarital pregnancy) if restraint is not ob- 
served.” This is hardly a positive, fulfilling approach, or 
at least this discussion does not make it appear so. The 
admission is also made that widespread knowledge of con- 
traception makes possible pregnancy less of a deterrent 
than formerly. Some positive values are mentioned but they 
are so broadly and vaguely stated that they lack meaning 
and are unconvincing. (“Sex combined with communion 0 
spirit bestows lasting happiness.” “Since the first sexua 
experience can have such great significance for the whole 
course of sexual life, it is most important that it should 
have the right setting, and not be accompanied and fol- 
lowed by disillusionment and accusation of conscience. ) 
These are traditional values which have long been assume 
to be true, but which are certainly not universal truths. 
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Nor has a cause-effect relationship been convincingly 
established. 

The discussion demonstrates the danger of continuing 
to depend upon approach to sexual morality based upon the 
threat of pregnancy and disease, and the fear of discovery. 
Scientific advance has gone far toward removing these 
threats and fears, and we have no really convincing re- 
search or experience on which to base a positive, fulfilling 
sexual morality. This is equally as much of a problem in 
the United States as it is in Sweden, and we all need to do 
something about it—for there is a crying need for a 
positive morality. 

Let us applaud the Swedish educational authorities for 
taking the steps they have. As their experience increases, 
perhaps they, and we too, will learn more of what is in- 
volved in a positive approach to sexual morality. 


Corvallis, Ore. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Study of an English Prison for Women 
Prisons I Have Known. By Mary Size. Ruskin 
House: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Museum 
Street, London, 1957. $2.50. 


This book is an account of English prisons for women 
from 1906 to 1952, with special emphasis on the role of the 
author’s ability to solve human problems through the ap- 
plication of a simple and deeply religious philosophy. Mary 
Size began her prison career in 1906 at the age of 22, 
“over-awed and more like a child of twelve,” but destined 
to serve 42 years. She retired in 1942 and in 1946 resumed 
the work for 6 more _— as she was recalled to head up 
anonsecurity prison for women. 

Miss Size’s initial assignment was to the Manchester 
Prison, following a few years of elementary school teach- 
ing. She had a driving force to teach and an innate curios- 
ity to discover whether it was the same mentally retarded 
types she had taught who grew into adult criminals. The 
book does not enlighten the reader as to any concrete con- 
clusion unless it is revealed in one sentence in a concluding 
chapter: “At present it would be safe to assume that about 
one-third of the female population is of sub-normal intelli- 
gence, and these form the greater part of the recividist 
section.” The prison had a “conglomeration of human 
beings” with all of the common offenses, classified under 
two headings, unconvicted and convicted. To Miss Size the 
rigidity of the rules was a shock, softened only by her 
early realization of the tricky avenues by which senseless 
tules are circumvented. Within 2 months she was trans- 
ferred to the Convict Prison for Women at Aylesbury for 
training in hospital work, and later to Leeds, a smaller 
prison which accommodated 70 women. Her experience was 
enlarged at Liverpool and Holloway prisons and finally 
she reached the peak of her career when she was recalled in 
1946 to inaugurate a new venture for a nonsecurity prison 
for women. 

Askham Grange, a victorian mansion, approximately 6 
miles from the City of York was converted for the experi- 
ment; thus the first nonsecurity prison for women in the 
United Kingdom, which Miss Size describes as a revolu- 
tionary movement in prison reform, was established in 
1947, 50 years after Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brice visited the 
United States to study the American reformatory system 
in New York and Massachusetts. But some progress in the 
treatment of male prisoners had been made earlier. This, 
and other items of historical interest, are incorporated in 
Chapter 4. Here Miss Size gives credit to the various 
Prison commissioners and quotes a special eulogy to Sir 
Alexander Paterson for his imagination and inventive 
force in the development of penal reform. Following this 
ls another nice digression in which she points out that 
‘verything that is new is an echo of the past and quotes 

tom Sir Winston Churchill’s address in 1910 to the House 
of Commons, “The mood and temper of the public with 
regard to the treatment of crime and criminals is one of 
the most unfailing tests of the civilization of any country.” 

During the development of Askham Grange with ac- 
‘mmodations for 65 women, Miss Size gradually channeled 
the mood and temper of the small village of York, popula- 
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tion not more than 100, and gained much through their 
voluntary assistance and contributions. The first group of 
prisoners was highly screened and were mostly first offen- 
ders. The author spells out in detail the establishment of 
the small daily routines, the planning of work, including 
the labor of prisoners for outside farm work which she 
states “was a source of revenue for the Commissioners.” 
Her description of the other institutions gives much de- 
tail, including hardships endured, her personal dealings 
with the prisoners, their reactions and apparent rehabilita- 
tion. Disciplinary problems which arose seem to have been 
taken over mostly by Miss Size personally, without any 
recounting of the reaction of the officers immediately in 
charge of the offenders. Important factors such as the 
firm organization, how funds were obtained, and lines of 
authority are not clearly defined. 

The reader becomes acquainted with Miss Size as a 
person of deep and abiding faith in humanity and a be- 
lief in the redemption of offenders through kindness and 
trust rather than repression. 

The book provides easy reading for st-dents interested 
in the history of English prisons for women. 


Alderson, West Va. NINA KINSELLA 


The Psychiatric Examination in Criminal Courts 
Psychiatry and the Criminal. By John M. Mac- 


donald, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1958. Pp. 227. $5.50. 


This excellent volume should be studied and kept for 
reference by all physicians called upon to examine de- 
fendants before trial. The opening chapters contain a 
valuable introduction to criminal psychopathology. The re- 
marks regarding the function of a psychiatrist working in 
. eee are good, but not extensive enough to be of much 

elp. 
The rest of the book is well organized, packed with in- 
valuable discussion and advice, supplemented by well- 
chosen quotations from other authors, and accompanied by 
a fine, selective group of reference articles and books. The 
pertinent, often piquant, but always pertinent quotations 
at the head of each chapter add the scholarly touch, which 
shows the seriousness and the wide familiarity with general 
and technical literature of the author, as well as his im- 
portant sense of revelancy between criminal psychopath- 
ology and human welfare. 

In his discussion of psychopathy (I rejoice that he re- 
jects the now fashionable term sociopathy), Dr. Macdonald 
is as much at loss as the rest of us, despite his experience 
at the Maxwell Jones Therapeutic Community. I am glad to 
note his guarded optimism as to treatment possibilities for 
these poorly understood offenders. He claims that they 
have a superego and a conscience, and supports this claim 
with Phyllis Greenacre’s opinion. I cannot agree with 
them. I wish that Blake’s quotation, “The unloved cannot 
love,” had been placed at the head of the chapter on 
psychopathy instead of preceding the chapter on juvenile 
delinquency; for I believe it largely explains the funda- 
mental pathology of the psychopath—juvenile and adult. 
The preponderance of evidence indicates, I think, that the 
psychopathic individual is not neurotic per se, although he, 
as well as the rest of us, may become neurotic; but that he 
has a psychiatric disorder due not to conflict or uncon- 
scious mechanism, but rather to a sort of emotional avita- 
minosis. I see him as an unloved person who cannot love, 
lacking capacity for empathy. As such he has no true 
superego, only a poorly controlled ego. 

In chapters 2 to 8 and 10 to 14, discussing examination, 
reports and testimony, the author has written superbly. 
I believe that these chapters will remain a standard guide 
for many years. His references to legal formulations and 
to psychiatric-legal cooperation, reveal his unusual (for 
a psychiatrist) knowledge and understanding of the prob- 
lems and motivations of laws, lawyers, and judges in a most 
illuminating fashion. Here in this volume is an important 
guide for the change from psychiatry versus law to psychi- 
atry plus law, in the solving of one of mankind’s most 
difficult social problems. 
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Particularly valuable are Dr. Macdonald’s suggested 
outlines for examinations and reports. He teaches the rest 
of us to be careful, thorough, and professional in our ex- 
amination; concise, authoritative, brief, and clear in our 
reports; dignified and sure of ourselves because of adequate 
study and preparation in our testimony. The judges and 
attorneys are as bewildered, as honest, and as concerned 
as are we psychiatrists, in securing for defendants who 
have personality peculiarities the best possible medical, 
legal, and humane understanding and management. 

In this important task Dr. Macdonald’s book will aid 
all who are engaged in seeking enlightened justice for 
the offender and for society. It contains, I believe, no new 
material, no startling theories for the “cure of crime.” It 
does contain theoretic discussion here and there, but more 
importantly it constitutes a valuable and authoritative 
manual and an inspiration for all who examine offenders 
before trial, for the understanding and proper treatment 
of “abnormal” and “not-so normal” offenders. It is hoped 
that this volume will be studied and used by attorneys, 
probation officers, and judges, as well as by physicians. 


Lewisburg, Pa. MANLY B. Root, M.D. 


International Criminal Policy 


International Review of Criminal Policy. United 
Nations, New York. No. 11, January, 1957. Pp. 
187. $2.00. 


This document, in English, French, and Spanish, re- 
ports on, inter alia, the aspects of and trends in treatment 
of the young adult offender as revealed by replies to a 
questionnaire circulated by the United Nations Secretariat. 

The appellation “young adult offender” now being ap- 
plied to those who are no longer considered minors under 
the criminal law, but who, because of such factors as 
chronological age, physical and psychological development, 
et cetera, are not yet considered fully adult, places these 
individuals in an ambiguous position between immaturity 
and maturity and raises several questions. Among these 
questions are the necessity or even the advisability of 
establishing such a distinct age group, the exact age group 
od be spanned, and the setting of lower and upper age 
imits. 

With respect to age groups the report notes that “There 
can be no uniform answer to this question since physical 
and psychological maturity come at different ages in 
different cultures so that lower and upper age limits must 
needs vary from one country to the next.” Statistically 
however, the crime rate appears to be particularly high 
in the early twenties in most countries of the world. 

Another problem is that of adjudication. Lines of author- 
ity are not always clearly defined. Penal and administrative 
bodies for dealing with the young adult offender may exist 
concurrently, as in Sweden. Elsewhere, as in New York 
State, in adjudicating persons between 16 and 21 years of 
age the ordinary criminal law may be prescribed for some; 
for others the judge decides whether to transfer the offen- 
der for trial under ordinary criminal procedure; and lastly 
the offender himself may choose between adjudication as 
a young adult and an adult. In Israel, where persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 are called juvenile adults, the 
juvenile court may try female young adults while male 
young adults may be tried by the ordinary court. 

Sixteen countries responded to queries from the Secre- 
tariat in regard to special legislation for young adult 
offenders, measures of treatment applied to such persons, 
the trend of delinquency among young adult offenders in 
the last 5 years, and whether any special legislation for 
young adult offenders was proposed. 

Five of the 16 countries reported specific legislation for 
a young adult group, 7 have no such special legislation, 
while 4 provide for a young adult group although it is 
not set apart as a group distinct from juveniles and adults. 
Some of the countries without special legislation are con- 
sidering proposing it, while others see no need for anything 
of the kind. 

As to treatment, reports indicate that in a majority of 
countries young adults are treated separately from adult 
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offenders, and that institutional treatment predominates, 
There is considerable variation, however, running from 
ordinary imprisonment to various forms of deprivation of 
liberty, and with programs emphasizing to the offender the 
need for discipline, responsibility, and learning a trade, 
Institutions employed are closed, semiclosed, or open, with 
open institutions used more than the others. Educational 
and vocational training is featured in each. 

Some countries provide a hostel where the offender lives 
while working in the community. Denmark, Finland, Israel, 
and Sweden reported the use of “probation and similar 
measures,” and it seems probable that this is the case else. 
where since these techniques are used for all age groups in 
some countries and may not have been mentiond in the 
replies as being particularly applicable to young adults. 

It is difficult to arrive at any conclusions as to the trend 
of criminality because the data received from various 
countries are not comparable. For example, the report 
notes that “the tables give statistics concerning such dif- 
ferent matters as persons sentenced, categories of offenses, 
imprisonment, et cetera.” Further, the fact that the age 
range is not always the same and that the period covered 
varies from 1 to 6 years adds to the difficulties of the 
statistician. 

A section on the trends of treatment in Sweden describes 
the use of “friendly aides” who are expected to win the 
confidence of probationers and assist supervisors in carry- 
ing out supervision. This seems to resemble the sponsor- 
ship plan employed in some jurisdictions in the United 
States. The Swedish report also states that the rules laid 
down for the probationer are not fixed by the court but 
by a probation committee, and must be such as are neces- 
sary for the probationer’s rehabilitation and must be rules 
he can observe without being unnecessarily burdened—a 
refreshing contrast to rules laid down for probationers 
elsewhere! These rules are imposed for a specific period 
of time and remain in force no longer than they are needed 
or can be obeyed. They may be changed by the probation 
committee, if that in its judgment seems indicated, and 
must be communicated to the probationer. On the whole a 
very flexible and sensible arrangement. 

The section on legislation reports changes in the crim- 
inal laws of five countries during 1955 and 1956. 


Washington, D.C. CHARLES V. Morris 


A Study of Criminal Interest in Canon Law 


Comparative Study of Crime and Its Imputabil- 
ity in Ecclesiastical Criminal Law, and in Amer- 
ican Criminal Law. (A doctoral dissertation by 
Father John J. McGrath). Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1957, Pp. 
104. 


This relatively short book deserves a place in the library 
of everyone interested in criminal law. It very effectively 
compresses the broad problem of criminal intent as 4 
factor in criminal prosecutions both in the American civil 
criminal law and in the ecclesiastical criminal law of the 
Roman Catholic Church and succinctly compares its role 
in the two systems of law. It may come as a surprise t0 
both the civil and the canon lawyer to realize how nearly 
alike both view the mental element in criminal cases. 

Because this work is short and does assay to encompass 
such a broad field, it cannot be viewed as a reference tool 
for research work. Quite apart from the treatment the 
author accords the canon law, a point on which your re 
viewer is not qualified to comment, the treatment of the 
problem of criminal intent in American civil criminal law 
is much too terse to make the book authoritative. The 
author himself recognized this limitation of his work when 
he wrote, “Any attempt to discuss the criminal law of the 
United States in an exhaustive manner would demand 4 
detailed examination and comparison of the laws of each 
of the forty-eight States and of the Federal Government. 


Lacking such a detailed examination of American ¢ 


criminal law, the author turned to textbook writers 
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fnd a common denominator for the treatment of the prob- 
lems of criminal intent by the American civil courts. Since 
this common denominator does not accurately reflect the 
view of any particular jurisdiction, the comparison based 
thereon loses value as a reference work for the practitioner. 
For the canonist who knows little of civil criminal law, or 
the practicing lawyer who has no knowledge of the crim- 
inal law of the Roman Catholic Church, this book will 
open new horizons. It should, if nothing more, prompt 
more American lawyers to consider the basic jurisprudence 
of civil criminal law in the light of the long experience of 
the Church in the same area. 

In a particularized critique of this book (the reviewer 
continues to limit himself to its civil criminal law aspects), 
the merits far outweigh the shortcomings. Father McGrath 
has so organized his material that it is singularly easy to 
follow. He has divided his material into four main cate- 
gories. In the first, captioned “Introduction,” he compares 
the two basic societies—the Church and the State—and 
points out the need of each for a penal code. The second 
division of the book, “The Definition of Crime,” discusses 
generally how each of the two societies has defined crime 
and indicates wherein the definitions differ. In the third 
section, “Imputability of Crimes,” he proceeds from the 
general definition to the specific matter of criminal intent 
and shows wherein this element of crime differs in each 
society in relation to their differing definitions of crime. 
In the fourth and last section, “Causes Affecting Im- 
putability,” Father McGrath reviews and compares the 
views of the two societies on age, mental disturbances, 
drunkenness, drugs, ignorance, mistake, passion and coer- 
cion, to mention a few, as they bear on the question of 
criminal intent in each. 

It was the reviewer’s conclusion on reading this work 
that the prime difference between the two bodies of crim- 
inal law in their approach to the question of criminal in- 
tent was very limited. Both systems appeared substantially 
the same and differed only in their approach to the problem 
of “ignorance of the law.” Whereas ignorance of the law 
will not be deemed a valid defense for any person in 
American civil criminal law (everyone is presumed to know 
the law), it will serve as a defense in ecclesiastical criminal 
law. In the ecclesiastical law, the prosecutor must show 
that the accused was morally culpable to establish his crim- 
inality. This incorporation of the elements of sin into crim- 
inal prosecutions necessitates a showing that the accused 
knew his act was against the law, thus making ignorance 
of the law a valid defense to the prosecution. The sharpness 
of this distinction on this point between the two systems is 
dulled somewhat when it is further understood that ecclesi- 
astical law holds an accused responsible if he has culpably 
failed to consider the illegality of his act. The canon law 
does not presume ignorance. 

_ Though the shortcomings of this book are few, they are 
immediately evident to one conversant with American civil 
criminal law. The author fails to make and keep clearly 
before his reader the basic distinction between felonies, 
misdemeanors, and petty offenses. Though this distinction 
Tests upon the sanctions applicable to a particular crim- 
inal act, the gravity of the sanction has played no small 
role in the development of the law of criminal intent. It 
may be said that the greater the penalty, the stronger the 
need of showing criminal intent; and conversely, the more 
lenient the penalty, the less is the emphasis on criminal 
Intent. The author’s tendency to treat all crimes in civil 
criminal law as equal before the law in the matter of in- 
tent, and then to point out the decreasing emphasis on in- 
tent in “statutory crimes,” appears to stem from his failure 
to classify the crimes. 

Whereas the common-denominator method of fixing the 
civil criminal law of intent can hardly be avoided in a work 
of this limited size, it necessarily limits the author before 
he begins. What constitutes a good, authoritative textbook 
on the civil law of criminal intent? It may be questioned 
whether American Jurisprudence and Corpus Jures Secun- 
dum, two legal encyclopedias, are authoritative reference 
works. The Law of Crimes by William L. Burdick, relied 
on extensively by Father McGrath, is undoubtedly an 
authoritative work. It is somewhat surprising to note no 
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reference to Jerome Hall’s admirable treatise, General 
Principles of Criminal Law. 

In final balance, this comparative study by Father Mc- 
Grath is a worthwhile accession to any library. It will be 
of particular value to all those working in the area of 
criminal law and who aspire to some knowledge of criminal 
jurisprudence. 


Washington, D. C. RICHARD J. BLANCHARD 


Psychiatry for the General Reader 
Psychiatry and Common Sense. By C. S. Blue- 
mel, M. D. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1957. 
Pp. 245. $3.50. 


As the author states in the preface, there is justification 
for writing on psychiatry in simple language and he has 
been able to do this remarkably well in this small book. 
He has brought the reader an understanding of a great 
many technical diagnostic and symptomological terms 
largely through use of brief but clearly given case materi- 
als and numerous examples. This is perhaps the key to the 
success that this book has achieved and it also makes for 
easy reading that should hold the reader’s interest all the 
way through. Dr. Bluemel uses case materials from every- 
day practice and describes mentally ill persons of great 
historical interest as well. There seems to be some over- 
lapping in the major subdivisions of the book, but this 
should not prove to be a serious matter and, as a matter 
of fact, it would be practically impossible to avoid this. 
His use of the state of organization of an individual as a 
reflection of his adjustment to life should help a great 
many people in understanding others as well as understand- 
ing themselves. 

The use of such terms as nonorganization, disorganiza- 
tion, and self-accelerating disorganization, is excellent in 
the light of the descriptive material that is presented 
under these various headings. The descriptions of the 
symptoms commonly encountered in the major mental 
illnesses are exceptionally clear and should provide the 
reader with a good understanding of the psychoses. The 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION might not gain so very much 
by the material under the heading “The Constitutional 
Psychopathic State,” particularly in view of the fact that 
most psychiatrists are making an effort to get away from 
this “diagnostic wastebasket.” Many will question the idea 
that these deviations are constitutional in nature and that 
biological deficiencies are what make it impossible for such 
people to live by principle or moral rules. The chapter en- 
titled, “Reorganization: Befriend Yourself,” should help 
a great many people who are in some sort of difficulties 
with themselves or with others. 

The last chapter entitled, “Organization of Society,” is 
of interest in the broad sense, but it makes some specific 
points that will convey definite ideas to each individual with 
regard to his position in society: 

Your reviewer recommends this book to the readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. I believe it will be helpful to most of 
them and, while the author’s statement that “the reading 
of the book should prove painless,” might not be entirely 
the case for all readers, it should prove to be highly in- 
structive. 


Washington, D.C. H. M. JANNEY, M.D. 


A Reappraisal of the Principle of Confidentiality 

Confidentiality in Social Services to Individuals. 
By the ad hoc Committee on Confidentiality of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. Pp. 48. 
50 cents. 

This document represents an ambitious piece of work 
that should arouse the interest of every agency dealing in 
social services to individuals. Any effort which seeks to 
set down an all-embracing interpretation of the principle 
of confidentiality as it may apply to the diverse fields of 


social welfare is, of itself, a staggering assignment. As 
Felix P. Biestek points out in his book, The Casework 
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Relationship, “the principle of confidentiality appears to be 
deceptively simple at first glance ... it poses puzzling 
questions to which the profession up to this time has de- 
voted comparatively little thought.” Confidentiality has 
been accepted since the beginning of social work as an 
essential element in the relationship established between 
a client and an agency giving individualized service. It also 
exists in other professions such as medicine, nursing, law, 
the clergy, hospital administration and, most recently, the 
press and other public information media. 

This report of the 2 years’ work of the ad hoc com- 
mittee appointed by the Conference on Individualized 
Services of the National Social Welfare Assembly is an 
excellent compilation of the theoretical aspects of con- 
fidentiality, its application in practice, and an examination 
of current problems. The material covered and the sug- 
re made should be of inestimable value as a guide 
or developing agency policy through staff discussions with 
those who share with administration the responsibility for 
interpreting policy. 

The Committee reviewed laws, policies, and directives 
relating to the principle of confidentiality in both govern- 
mental agencies and national voluntary agencies. They 
could find no clear-cut definitive statement specifically re- 
lated to social work, but found that mainly it included 
trust, and sharing information, with the feeling of secur- 
ity that it will remain with the other person. Although 
each agency endorsed the principle, it meant different 
things to different people at different times. Because of the 
many variations and modifications of policy resulting from 
changing attitudes, internal problems, and outside pres- 
sures, each agency has a responsibility to develop a policy 
and provide guides to its staff. 

The conclusions and suggestions drawn from this study 
ane tages an excellent groundwork by which agencies may 

gin to take a clearer and more positive position, and at 
the same time establish safeguards against existing haz- 
ards to confidentiality. Any exploratory effort should go a 
long way toward improving our professional practice in 
the area of human relationships. The social welfare field 
would, indeed, be remiss if it fails to accept the challenge 
of this illuminating report. The task has just begun; it 
remains the responsibility of each agency to give a de- 
finite and concrete form to its position. 


Chicago, Ill. KENNETH Q. WHITMORE 


Reports Received 


Bulletin on Narcotics. United Nations. Sales and Cir- 
culation Section, New York, N. Y., January-March 1958. 
Pp. 51. Most of the articles in this issue are technical 
papers dealing with the chemical constituents of certain 
drugs and their physiological effects. Of more general 
interest are the articles on the Treatment of the Drug 
Addict at Lexington by Dr. Lowry, The Legal Trade in 
Narcotics, and the report of the Expert Committee on 
Addiction-producing Drugs. 


Canadian Corrections Association (Annual Report). 
Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 3, 
Ontario, Canada, 1958. Pp. 15. This annual report is 
devoted to an assessment of the accomplishments and 
future direction of the Association and to a review of 
developments in the correctional field in Canada. The 
Canadian Corrections Association was organized in Feb- 
ruary 1956. 


Chicago Crime for 1957 (Annual Report). Chicago 
Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill., 1958. Pp. 48. According to this report, crime in Chicago 
continued its upward swing during 1957. Other portions 
of the report are devoted to the administration of criminal 
justice, police administration, city and county gambling, 
gang murders, state narcotic control, and concludes with 
the statement that during the past several years there 
has been a substantial improvement in Chicago’s law- 
enforcement structure. 

Committee Study of Hennepin County Home School for 
Boys. Community Welfare Council, 404 South 8th Street, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 1958. Pp. 52. Late in 1956, a Com- 
mittee of the Community Welfare Council was appointed 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


at the request of the juvenile court judge to evaluate the 
program at the Glen Lake School as an agency for the 
rehabilitation of delinquent children with serious behavior 
problems. In this report, the Committee publishes its find. 
ings and submits specific recommendations with respect 
to commitments, physical plant, personne! and progran, 
a continuing research program and the establishment of 
an advisory committee. 

Conserving Human Resources: The Probation Office. 
Mercer County Board of Chosen Freeholders, Trenton, N.J,, 
October 1957. Pp. 37. At the request of the county judges, 
the county budget office conducted a study of the Mercer 
County probation office for the purpose of evaluating the 
personnel requirements. In order to put the problem of 
adequate personnel in its proper perspective, this report 
considers also the relationship of the probation department 
to the county courts, the general operation of the probation 
service, and the physical conditions under which the proba- 
tion staff work. Additional personnel is one of several 
other important factors. 


Crime in California (Annual Report). Bureau of Crim- 
inal Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Cal. 
1957. Pp. 160. This report relates to felony crimes, felony 
arrests, and juvenile arrests as reported by sheriffs and 
police, and the procedures and results of prosecution in 
the superior courts, as reported by district attorneys. 
Serious crime has increased in California between 10 and 
13 percent faster than the rise in population. Juvenile 
arrest rate increased 3.9 percent in 1957 as compared to 
the adult increases of 10.6 percent. 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital (Annual Report). Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1405 G Street, N.W,, 
Washington 5, D. C., 1958. Pp. 30. The activities of the 
Association are summarized in this report together with 
sections devoted to serious crime in the District of Col- 
umbia, the Youth Aid Division, the U. S. Attorney’s Office, 
the Juvenile Court, the Municipal and U. S. District 
Courts, and the Department of Corrections. 


A Follow-Up Study of Men Released in 1954 From the 
State Reformatory for Males. Baltimore Criminal Justice 
Commission, 22 Light Street, Baltimore 2, Md., 1958. Pp. 
45. The purpose of this study was to determine the rate 
of recidivism of those who have been paroled as against 
those released at expiration of sentence without super- 
vision. The group studied consisted of 551 men released 
from the Maryland State Reformatory during 1954 whose 
formal records were checked through 1957. Of the group 
studied 57 percent of the expirationists had further con- 
victions and 50 percent of the parolees were classified as 
violators, were convicted of new offenses before super- 
vision ended, or were convicted of new offenses after 
completion of the parole period. 


Delinquency and Probation in California (Annual Re- 
port). The Youth Authority, State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento, Cal., 1957. Pp. 190. This is one of three regu- 
lar annual publications prepared by the Bureau of Crin- 
inal Statistics; the other two being Crime in California 
and California Prisoners. This report contains comprehen- 
sive statistical data on juveniles arrested by California 
Law Enforcement Agencies, Juvenile Probation, Supreme 
Court Adult Probation, and Youth Authority Wards. 


Juvenile Conference Committees. Administrative Office 
of the Courts, State House Annex, Trenton, N.J., 1958. 
Pp. 27. The Supreme Court of New Jersey has provided 
for the establishment of Juvenile Conference Committees 
in each municipality as an arm of the County Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. This pamphlet is a manual 
to assist the juvenile court judge in his duties as a mem- 
ber of the Juvenile Conference Committee. It deals with 
the appointment of committee members, organization 0 
the committee, where meetings should be held, the juris 
diction and functions of the committee, and public relations. 


Juvenile Delinquency in 1957 (Annual Report). Crime 
Prevention Association of Philadelphia, 805 Administration 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1958. Pp. 15. Besides 4 
general summary of the program of the Association, this 
report includes a report by the group work consultant om 
the area youth work program, the activities of the Juvenile 
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Aid Division of the Philadelphia Police Department, and 
an analysis of some statistical data relevant to juvenile 
delinquency in the city. , 

Juvenile Probation Services in Pennsylvania. National 
Probation and Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 19, 1957. Pp. 9. The Governor’s Committee on 
Children and Youth requested a statewide survey to 
discover and evaluate the facts about the juvenile proba- 
tion system. This report is a summary of the survey con- 
ducted by the National Probation and Parole Association. 
The report points out the existing inadequacies of proba- 
tion services and recommends the development of statewide 
standards for personnel and performance, participation of 
the judiciary and other professions, stronger county ad- 
ministration of juvenile probation and aftercare services, 
an increase in the number of probation officers and an im- 
provement in their training, and an improvement in juve- 
nile probation and aftercare procedures and services. 


Making Teen Centers Succeed. New York State Youth 
Commission, Albany, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 43. The basic con- 
cept of the teen-age centers is to meet the leisure needs 
of youthful citizens. In order to profit from the experience 
of persons actively conducting these programs, the New 
York State Youth Commission publishes in this report 
the results of a study and evaluation of 50 teen-age centers 
in all sections of the State. The contents of the study 
include sponsorship and organization, financing the facility 
and the program, age groupings, operating schedule, 
membership, behavior problems and public relations. 

Need for Community Program for Troubled or Malad- 
justed Children. Lincoln Youth Project, 2633 Randolph 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr., August 1958. Pp. 16. The purpose 
of this report is to outline a particularly serious area of 
unmet need in the community and to suggest a practical 
program directed toward the development of comprehensive 
preventive, protective, and corrective services. For the 
past year, the Lincoln Youth Project has engaged in 
“reaching-out” casework with hard-to-reach or resistive 
problem families with children. 


Planning for Human Welfare (Annual Report). Can- 
adian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale, Ottawa 3, Canada., 
1958. Pp. 20. The Council is the National Association of 
organizations and individuals interested in social welfare 
in Canada. One of the five divisions of the Council is the 
Canadian Corrections Association. This annual report of 
the council’s activities is published in French and English. 

Probation Progress (Annual Report). Department of the 
Youth Authority, State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento, 
Cal., 1958. Pp. 29. In this report on the status of probation 
in California, the findings and recommendations of the 
probation phase of the Special Study Commission on Cor- 
rectional Services and Facilities are summarized. In addi- 
tion, attention is given to new trends, developments, serv- 
lees, and legislation in the field of probation. 

Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children: 
1956. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1958. Pp. 40. This 
report on public training schools for delinquent children 
covers the calendar year 1956. It is the first report based 
on data from a newly established reporting system which 
grew out of the Children’s Bureau study of training schools 
in 1953 and is designed to provide current annual data on 
auniform and nationwide basis. On the last day of 1956, 
about 33,000 children were in the public training schools 
for delinquent children. This was nearly an 18 percent in- 
Crease between 1953 and 1956. About 72,000 children had 

n served by these institutions during 1956. 


The Worth of a Boy. Hogg Foundation of Mental Health, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex., 1958. Pp. 27. Based 
i part on a master’s thesis, this pamphlet is a report on 
acamp for disturbed youngsters. The camp was established 
in 1946 by the Salesmanship Club, a civic organization in 

allas, Texas. The camp is intended for boys so seriously 

turbed as to need special treatment on a long-term basis. 
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A summary of a followup study of a group of boys who 
have left the camp is part of this report. 

Twenty-Five Thousand Juvenile Delinquents in Iowa, 
1940-1956. Walter A. Lunden, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, March 1958. Pp. 34. This study was made to provide 
the Governor’s Committee on Penal Affairs with some basic 
information on the problem of juvenile delinquency in 
Iowa. The contents include data on court cases and com- 
mitments, trends in rural-farm and urban counties and 
commitments by county groups. 


Books Received 


The Challenge of Children. By Cooperative Parents’ 
Group of Palisades Preschool Division and Mothers’ and 
and Children’s Educational Foundation. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1957. Pp. 192. $3.75. 


Concepts and Methods of Social Work. Edited by Walter 
$4 Friedlander. New York: Prentice Hall, 1958. Pp. 302. 
4.50. 


Confidentiality in Social Services to Individuals. New 
York: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
48. 50 cents. 

Crime and Juvenile Delinquency. By Sol Rubin. New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1958: Pp. 256. $3.50 (Cloth). 
$1.85 (Paper). 

Comparative Survey of Juvenile Delinquency. Part 1, 
North America. New York: United Nations. Pp. 134. $1.00. 

Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. By F. 
Ivan Nye. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. $4.95. 


Handbook on Sex Instruction in Swedish Schools, Board 
of Education Series, No. 28. Stockholm: The Royal Board 
of Education, 1956. Pp. 93. 


Live and Let Live. By Eustace Chesser, M.D. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 124. $4.75. 

Marriage Counseling: A Casebook. By Emily H. Mudd, 
et al. New York: Association Press, 1958. Pp. 488. $6.50. 

The Officer Speaks in Public. By Everett M. King. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1958. Pp. 218. $5.75. 

The Prison Community (Reprint). By Donald Clemmer. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 341. 
$3.00 (Paper). 

Probation in California. By Special Study Commission 
on Correctional Facilities and Services and the State 
Board of Corrections. Pp. 137. 

The Problem Boy. By Ben Solomon. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.50 (Cloth) $1.50 (Paper). 

The Problem Family. By Winifred Cavenagh, et al. 
London: Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delin- 
quency, 1958. Pp. 40. 3s (ca 42 cents). 

Sins of Their Fathers. By Marjorie Rittwagen. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958. Pp. 264. $3.50. 

The Society of Captives. By Gresham M. Sykes. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 144. $3.75. 


Standards and Guides for the Detention of Children and 
Youth. New York: National Probation and Parole Assn., 
1958. Pp. 142. $2.00. 


The Story of Human Relations. By George M. Lott. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 228. $4.95. 


A Study of the Administration of Bail in New York 


City. By John W. Roberts, et al. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Institute of Legal Research, 1958. Pp. 45. 
Teach Them To Live. By Frances Banks. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1958. Pp. 287. $5.00. 
Theoretical Criminology. By George B. Vold. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 315. $5.00. 


What Will Be Your Life? By Norman Fenton. New 


— The American Correctional Association, 1957. Pp. 
108. 
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D.C. Reformatory Named as Facility 
For Federal Female Youth Offenders 


The Youth Corrections Unit of the Reformatory for 
Women at Occoquan, Va., has been designated by Attorney 
General William P. Rogers as an institution for female 
youth offenders committed under the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act. The facility is under the administration of 
the Department of Corrections of the District of Columbia. 

The Occoquan institution may be designated by the 
director of the Bureau of Prisons as an institution for 
the reception of female youth offenders committed under 
subsection (b), (c), or (e) of section 5010 of Title 18 of 
the U. S. Code by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia and such other United States district 
courts as the Bureau of Prisons may direct. 

The Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. 
Va., and the Women’s Unit of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Terminal Island, Calif., may continue to be 
designated for the reception of female youth offenders, the 
designation to be based on the individual needs of the 
offenders for custody and supervision and such other 
factors as residence and suitability for specialized voca- 
tional training programs. 


“Hoodlum Priest”’ Is 


Friend of Prisoners 


“I’ve worked with hardened criminals all my life and 
chis man is not one.” Thus spoke Father Charles Dismas 
Clark of St. Louis in his efforts recently to free a man 
serving a life sentence as a habitual criminal. 

Known to the underworld as the “hoodlum priest,” 
Father Clark says — and prisons are my parish.” He 
has helped to rehabilitate thousands of men, among them 
200 former prisoners in one factory in St. Louis. 

A Jesuit priest for 26 years, Father Clark has dedicated 
the last 22 years to helping the poor and the helpless and 
more specifically the former prisoners he is proud to call 
“his boys.’”’ He moves in a circle almost totally alien to the 
average citizen. He mingles with con men, heisters, pros- 
titutes, holdup men, murderers, burglars, and the shad- 
owy society known as the underworld—yet he is undis- 
mayed, light of heart, and dedicated to the belief that man 
can only be judged by God alone. 

The slim, red-haired, energetic “hoodlum priest” is no 
“Pollyanna.” He is not a professional “do-gooder.” He has 
no illusions about changing the world. He only wants to 
be there when a person needs —_ 

Father Clark’s middle name, adopted by him some 10 
years ago, connotes his dedication: “Dismas’—the good 
and penitent thief who was crucified at the side of Jesus. 
Laughingly, he calls his middle name his “alias!” 

For help, Father Clark goes to the “hip” people, those 
who have been behind the walls. They know what it means, 
he says, to have been in trouble. It is these people who give 
the money for his work. 


Air Force To Conduct Six 
2-Week Correctional Courses 


In January the Air Force will begin a series of orienta- 
tion short courses in correctional administration for non- 
commissioned officer correction specialists working in Air 
Force confinement facilities. 

The Air Force has contracted with the Institute of 
Correctional Administration of American University at 
Washington, D. C., to conduct six of these 2-week courses 
at Amarillo Air Force Base, through June of 1959. There 
will be 35 students in each class. The Army and Navy are 
also sending students. Two university credits will be given 
to those completing the course. 
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Nottingham Prison Tries 
Innovation in Penal Reform 


An experiment in prison reform in Nottingham, England, 
is capturing nationwide attention in Britain. Prisoners 
with good conduct records are given a taste of freedom and 
are prepared for their release under an unusual program 
launched by Nottingham Prison Governor D. Enders with 
the support of the government. 

Selected prisoners, when nearing the completion of their 
sentences, are found jobs in Nottingham factories without 
other employees knowing their prison backgrounds. 

In the new program each prisoner serving a term rang- 
ing from 5 to 14 years is given civilian clothes. Each morn- 
ing he walks unescorted through the prison gates, punches 
the clock at the factory, and mixes with the workers. 
When they finish work the prisoners can either go back to 
the prison, visit places of entertainment, or, if they live 
in the area, spend the evening with their families. The 
only restriction is that all prisoners must report back to 
prison no later than 10 p.m. every night. 

Governor Enders has received good reports from en- 
ployees. The prisoners, all men over 30, are paid the nor- 
mal wage for the job they fill. They are allowed pocket 
money from their wages to permit them to go shopping or 
take in a movie at Nottingham. 

The bulk of the money in their pay envelopes is banked 
to give them a “nest egg” when they finish their sentences. 

The trade unions, according to Governor Enders, are 
cooperating with the program. None of the prisoners has 
attempted to escape. 

Two of the first prisoners in the program have since 
been released and have been leading normal lives, working 
in the jobs to which they went as prisoners. 


Syracuse U. Receives $740,000 
Grant for Delinquency Study 


Through a Ford Foundation grant of $740,000, Syracuse 
University has established a Youth Development Center. 
Under the direction of Finla G. Crawford, vice chancellor 
of the University, the Center will conduct a program of 
training, demonstration, and research. It has begun its 
work with an inventory of all agencies, services, and pro- 
grams engaged in the treatment and prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency in the Syracuse area. 


Michigan Establishes Special 
Camp for Youth 15 to 21 


Camp Pugsley at Kingsley, Michigan, is an innovation in 
penal reform in recent years. Nestled in the woods near 
this northwestern lower peninsula community, the camp 
has no bars, fences, or guards. 

Staffed by counselors and State Conservation Depart- 
ment experts, the camp rehabilitates youthful offenders 
15 to 21 and is a boon to conservation and business in the 
area. The camp is designed to assist boys to “go straight 
before they become entangled in serious crime. 

Organized in 1956, the camp was built to house 92 boys. 
The average term spent is 8 months. They attend night 
vocational classes at Traverse City and learn wood work- 
ing skills, use of machinery, and other mechanical crafts. 

When not attending classes the boys work with the Con- 
servation Department men. Last winter they cleared 4 
large area of timber around the camp. ; 

At such time as an inmate is “or to camp life 
he is permitted to visit his family for 3 days. Every 90 
days he is eligible for a pass. 

Camp directors, Ed Green and Art Albright, stated they 
have had few walkaways. 
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2,342 Youth Committed to Custody of 
federal Youth Division Since 1953 


As of June 30, 1958, a total of 2,342 youth offenders 
under 22 years old had been committed to the custody of 
the Youth Correction Division since the Act went into 
effect October 2, 1953, according to Lewis J. Grout, chair- 
man of the Division. 

To date a total of 165 have been committed for observa- 
tion and study prior to sentence, and 1,014 have been 
released on parole. Of the 165 committed for observation 
and study, 111 were later sentenced under the Act, 49 
were placed on probation, and 5 were still under study as 
of the close of the fiscal year. 

Nine hundred and nineteen youth offenders were com- 
mitted during 1958 with 626 in 1957. During the year 53 
were committed for observation and study, 1 less than last 


ear. 
. All committed youth offenders must be released on 
parole 2 years prior to the expiration of their sentence, 
Grout explained. Parole was granted to 463 in 1958 com- 
pared with 325 in 1957. During 1958 the Youth Correction 
Division issued 174 parole warrants, excluding those which 
were nullified. Warrants are generally issued by the Divi- 
sion when return to an institution for further training 
and treatment is indicated, Grout said, whether or not 
there have been violations of the conditions of parole. 
gee for further training and treatment is provided in 
the Act. 

Grout pointed out that with the enactment of Public 
Law 85-752 on August 25, 1958, which extends the sentenc- 
ing provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act to 
selected offenders 22 through 25, it is anticipated there 
will be a substantial increase during 1959 in the number of 
commitments under the Act. 


Grin And Bear It By Lichty 


‘You're dealing with a child with a very high I.Q., madam 
his bad behavior is almost in the genius range . . .” 


Reprinted by special permission Field Enterprises, Inc. 
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Marciano “Packs a Wallop’’ With 
National Training School Boys 


Rocky Marciano, retired heavyweight champion, ended 
his visit at the National Training School for Boys, at 
Washington, D. C., hoping he will return. The 500 boys at 
the school hoped so too. 

The jovial former ring champ dropped by the school at 
the request of Norvel Lee, the 1952 Olympic Games light- 
heavyweight champion who forsook numerous pro offers 
to teach at the institution. 

Hardly had he finished with his talk, he was pummeled 
with a barrage of questions. He counter-punched with the 
same skill that carried him to the world’s title. 

Marciano praised Lee, calling him one of the best looking 
amateur fighters he had ever seen. 

“Remember kids,” Rocky reminded them, “Norvel had 
a great potential in the boxing business. He was good 
when he was an amateur and would have done well if he 
had taken any one of those pro offers, but he turned them 
down for you. I hope you remember that and appreciate it.” 

He wound up his visit at the school telling the boys to 
“play it straight and you'll never regret it.” 


Warden Chesley H. Looney of 
Leavenworth Prison Retires 


Chesley H. Looney, warden of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth since 1952, retired December 31 after 26 
years with the federal prison service. He is succeeded by 
Warden John C. Taylor of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Warden Charles R. Hagan of the Federal Reformatory 
at El Reno, Okla.,succeeded Warden Taylor,and Associate 
Warden Lewis B. Stevens of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, Wash., was promoted and transferred to 
the wardenship of the El Reno reformatory. The transfers 
and promotions are effective January 1. 

Warden Looney’s career in the federal prison service 
started in 1932. He has served as an administrative officer, 
associate warden, and warden at three federal institutions. 

Warden Taylor entered the federal prison service in 
1933 and has earned promotions through the ranks as 
senior officer, lieutenant, supervisor of custodial service in 
the Bureau, camp superintendent, associate warden and 
warden. He was named warden of the Lewisburg peniten- 
tiary in 1956. 

Warden Hagan has been with the federal prison system 
since 1939 and served successively as senior officer, parole 
officer, supervisor of classification and parole, associate 
warden, and warden. He had been warden at El Reno 
since 1954, 

Warden Stevens entered the service at McNeil Island 
in 1940 and worked up through the ranks as junior officer, 
senior officer, parole officer, supervisor of classification 
and parole, assistant camp superintendent, administrative 
officer, and associate warden. 


Edward J. Donovan Named 
To Federal Parole Board 


Edward J. Donovan, member of the New York State 
Board of Parole for 8 years, has been appointed to the 
8-member United States Board of Parole. He fills the un- 
expired term of Judge Harvey G. Straub who resigned 
last January to accept an appointment as a municipal 
court judge in Toledo. 

A graduate of Catholic University in 1922, Donovan 
began his correctional career as a parole officer and for 
12 years was deputy director of probation for Westchester 
County, N. Y. He then served 2 years as deputy com- 
missioner of correction for the State of New York and 
later as commissioner for 3 years until his appointment to 
the State’s parole board. 

Donovan did graduate study at the New York University 
law school and also the New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University. 
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Judge Bolitha J. Laws 
Dies Unexpectedly 


Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia died unexpectedly 
November 14 shortly following admission to a _ hospital 
after being stricken at his home. He was 67. The day 
before, Judge Laws had dropped in at his office for the 
first time since an operation for a brain tumor early last 
August. 

Judge Laws was appointed to the federal bench in 1938 
after 20 years in Government and private law practice. He 
was named chief judge of the District Court in 1945. 

A native of Washington, Judge Laws received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Georgetown Law School in 1913 and a 
year later was awarded a master of law degree. On his 
admission to the bar he was named an assistant United 
States attorney. He practiced law in New York City and 
Washington and in 1938, while serving as president of the 
District Bar Association, was named a federal judge. 

Judge Laws was prominently active in the field of crim- 
inal justice and corrections and was a strong proponent 
of probation. As chairman of the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Probation and Parole Association, 
consisting of 42 state and federal judges, he had a prom- 
inent part in the formulation of Guides for Sentencing, 
5,000 copies of which were distributed to federal and state 
judges across the United States having criminal court 
jurisdiction. He was a member of the Judicial Conference 
and served on the Conference Committee on the Admin- 
istration of Criminal Law and the Committee on Pretrial 
Procedure. 

Eleven years ago, in an article on Judge Laws, the 
American Bar Association Journal referred to him as a 
forceful leader of both the Bar and Bench, nationally as 
well as locally. “He is a first-rate judge,” the journal 
wrote, “because he was first a thoroughly experienced and 
altogether human lawyer with a persistent common sense 
and a spirit of fairness.” 


Wiltwyck School for Boys Exhibits 
Paintings From Art Therapy Program 


More than 5,000 visitors attended an exhibit from the 
art therapy program of the Wiltwyck School for boys held 
recently at the IBM Galleries of Arts and Sciences at 
New York City, according to Acting Executive Director 
Nathan J. Levine of the nonsectarian, residential treat- 
"| ae at Esopus, N. Y., for deeply disturbed boys 

to 12. 

The exhibit was designed to show both the inner world 
of disturbed children of the city’s slums, and the value of 
art in fostering self-discovery, self-acceptance, and growth, 
said Levine. 

A series of painted heroes showed the boys’ conflicting 
ideals. Kings, artists, sportsmen, and social workers con- 
trasted with the delinquent ideal of gangsters and bi 
operators, Miss Edith Kramer, art therapist, explained. 
A series of distorted, incomplete figures showed the feel- 
ings of inadequacy and incompleteness,” she said. Self 
portraits of boys ready for discharge showed healthy self- 
or and ability to face the world whole and undis- 
guised.” 

In some of the paintings, Miss Kramer pointed out, 
ferocious figures expressed the helpless child’s dreams of 
vengeance. Nightmares and ghosts showed the child 
haunted by guilt and fear. 

Art therapy alone cannot cure a disturbed child, Miss 
Kramer asserted. “Art gives the inarticulate acting-out 
child a language through which he can tell the deepest 
truth about himself in socially acceptable form. Children 
used to failure can find success and achievement in art.” 

Art helps to express and master conflicts, cement gains, 
and foster maturity in the child, Miss Kramer concluded. 

Observations and conclusions of the art therapy program 
are presented in Miss Kramer’s book, Art Therapy in a 
Children’s Community, published by Charles ©. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Parole Officer Wants Parolees 
To Have All Their Marbles! 


Campbell LeFlore, field officer for the Oklahoma State 
Pardon and Parole Board, wants to make sure his parolees 
have all of their marbles! The marbles have nothing to do 
with IQ’s. They are “freedom marbles.” 

A little glass marble with an eye in the center is given 
by LeFlore to each parolee. The idea, says LeF lore, is to 
give these men something they can carry in their pants 
pocket. “I tell them to carry this marble in their work 
pants and their Sunday pants.” 

“When they go to town on Saturday afternoon and feel 
that extra 50 cents in their pocket, they also will find that 
marble. If they are tempted to break their parole by buying 
a drink or gambling, they know they are fooling around 
with the front door at the big place down at McAlester. 
When they find that marble they remember what it 
means.” 

LeFlore says he knows some parolees who have carried 
those marbles for years. It keeps them from making mis- 
takes, he asserts. 

Since 1940, LeF lore has handed out about 400 marbles to 
parolees. 


United Nations Bulletin on Narcotics 
Describes Opium Tracing Techniques 


An evaluation of the progress in international efforts to 
develop a reliable method for determining the geographic 
origin of opium seized in illicit traffic is given by nine ex- 
perts in the July-September issue of the UN Bulletin on 
Narcotics. 

These efforts, the aim of which is to find out the means 
by which the origin of seized opium can be determined 
when no other circumstantial evidencé exists, have been 
carried on for many years by scientists in various parts 
of the world within the framework of international con- 
trol of narcotic drugs under the United Nations. 

The United Nations Laboratory in Geneva has taken an 
active part in this research and has also acted as a clearing 
house for national laboratories and individual scientists 
participating in the project. The seminar of nine experts 
whose work is described in the Bulletin met early in 1958 
for 2 weeks in Geneva to review this research and propose 
plans for future work in this field. 


“I thought you'd like it!” 


Reprinted by special permission The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1957 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Judge Scores 
Penal Methods 


“Nobody can beat evil out of a man.” Thus spoke 
Justice George Edwards of Michigan’s State Supreme 
Court in a recent pronouncement. 

A former probate circuit judge in Detroit, Justice Ed- 
wards said penitentiaries produce few penitents and that 
reforms are long overdue in the prison system. He assailed 
the theory that criminal types are predestined to spend 
part of their lives behind bars and declared “the origin of 
criminal careers can generally be found in the early 
personal life.” 

Calling upon his years as a judge of juvenile cases in 
Wayne County, Justice Edwards said his toughest cases. 
came from homes where severe punishment had been in- 
ficted for minor childhood pranks. He did not rule out 
the deterrent effects of punishment, but declared that the 
law “must be reasonable, there must be equitable and 
fair enforcement, and punishment should be quick but 
not harsh.” 

“People need achievement, love, and affection,” he said, 
“in much the same manner as a plant needs light, water, 
and food.” 

One judge, he asserted, boasted of imposing 473 sentences 
in 1 day, and a juvenile judge claimed he heard 37 cases of 
oe Seeeet in 2 hours. “This is fantastic and terrible,” 

e said. 


New Quarterly Releases on 
Crime Published by FBI 


The first quarterly release on crime, prepared in line 
with the recommendations of a specially appointed con- 
sultant committee on uniform crime reporting, was pub- 
lished in November by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The full report of the committee will appear in the 1958 
special issue of Uniform Crime Reports to be released in 
December. 

On the basis of the committee’s recommendations, Uni- 
form Crime Reports will be published once each year rather 
than twice. For current information purposes, quarterly 
releases will be made of preliminary crime figures. 

The new figures have a change in crime classifications 
as recommended by the committee. Crime classifications 
for the new crime index are murder, forcible rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny over $50, and auto 
theft. These differ from the old “Part I” classifications in 
that negligent manslaughter (mostly traffic deaths) and 
lareeney under $50 have been dropped for index purposes. 
Accordingly, 1958 crime figures are not comparable with 
those published in previous Uniform Crime Reports. 

feature of the new quarterly crime index data is a 
table showing the number of crimes reported by 114 cities 
over 100,000. 

Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology at the University 
of Maryland, is chairman of the three-member consultant 
committee. The other members are Dr. Charlton F. Chute, 
director of the Institute of Public Administration, New 
York City, and Stanley R. Schrotel, chief of police at 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


63 Federal Probation Officers 
Attend Chicago Training Center 


Sixty-three federal probation officers attended the three 
refresher courses at the Federal Probation Training Cen- 
ter at Chicago in September, November, and December. 
The school is conducted by the Administrative Office in 
cooperation with the University of Chicago. 

More than 470 officers have attended both indoctrination 
and refresher courses since the school was started in 1950. 

Glenn C. Petty, assistant chief of probation in the 
Administrative Office, is in charge of training for the 
ederal probation system and Ben S. Meeker is director 
of the training center. 
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1,269 Delegates Attend 
Congress of Correction 


A record-breaking turnout of 1,269 delegates from 42 
states, Canada, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii was in attendance 
at the 5-day Annual Congress of Correction at Detroit, 
September 7 to 12. 

O. B. Ellis, director of the Texas Department of Correc- 
tion, was elected president of the American Correctional 
Association which sponsors the Congress. 

Vice-presidents elected were Mrs. Marie L. Carter, super- 
intendent of the Iowa Training School for Girls at Mitchell- 
ville; Charles P. Chew, director of parole for the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia; Gus Harrison, director of the 
Michigan State Department of Correttions; G. Norton 
Jameson, warden of the South Dakota Penitentiary; and 
Sanger B. Powers, director of Wisconsin’s Division of 
Corrections. 

E. R. Cass, general secretary of the Prison Association 
of New York and vice chairman of the New York State 
Commission of Correction, is general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association. 

The 89th annual Congress of Correction will be held 
August 30 to September 4 at Hotel Americana, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


0. B. Ellis Given 
Testimonial Dinner 


O. B. Ellis, president elect of the American Correctional 
Association and director of the Texas Department of 
Corrections, was given a testimonial dinner at Huntsville, 
November 20, in recognition of his outstanding work in the 
improvement of the State’s penal system. 

An editorial in the October 26 issue’ of the Houston 
Chronicle wrote about Ellis as follows: 

“Under Ellis’ dynamic and intelligent ec the 
Texas penal system in the last 10 years has changed from 
what legislators called one of the worst in the country to 
one of the best. The Texas penal system, known now as 
the Texas Department of Corrections, is cited as one of 
the models of the nation.” 

Ater the Legislature passed reorganization legislation, 
state officials began looking for an outstanding man to 
head the system and give it proper leadership during the 
rehabilitation period. They employed Ellis who was then 
head of the Shelby Penal Farm at Memphis, Tenn. 

“Almost immediately Ellis won the respect of state 
officials and the public,” the Chronicle wrote in its editorial. 
“The prison was modernized and its financial operation 
greatly improved. By having the prison system supply a 
lot of its own products and selling off surpluses, Ellis has 
greatly lowered the per inmate cost of operating the 
system. The system has become close to being self-support- 
ing in its operations.” 

“The lion’s share of the credit for the vast improvement 
of the system is given to Ellis,” the Chronicle concludes. 
“Personally and professionally, O. B. Ellis merits the 
thanks of Texans.” 


National Committee for White House 
Conference Appointed by President 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower, on November 7, 
appointed 92 outstanding citizens to. form the National 
Committee which will organize and direct the Golden 
es White House Conference on Children and 

outh. 

Chairman of the committee is Mrs. Rollin Brown of- 
Los Angeles, Calif., immediate past-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and a leader 
in public affairs in her own community, her State, and 
the Nation. 

President Eisenhower is Honorary Chairman of the 
Committee. Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, is Honorary Vice-Chairman. Twelve 
other members of the National Committee were named as 
vice-chairmen. 
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Labor Unions Aid 
Former Prisoners 


“The last few steps—down the entrance hall and through 
the double steel doors—are, in a way, the most difficult 
part of his journey. A few seconds and five steps away is 
freedom.” 

These are the opening lines of a 6-page pamphlet, The 
Man Who Lived Again, published by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in cooperation with the American Correctional As- 
sociation. The pamphlet deals realistically with problems 
that confront the prisoner when he is returned to free 
society. 

The booklet reminds the reader that 98 percent of all 
men and women sentenced to penal and correctional 
institutions are eventually released and that 75,000 pri- 
soners are discharged each year. “Either they return to 
honest work and a useful role in the community or they 
return to crime.” 

Touching on the causes of crime, probation, rehabilita- 
tive programs in prisons, and the importance of community 
acceptance of the offender on his return from prison, the 
pamphlet shows what unions can do to understand and help 
the released prisoner to “live again.” 

Copies of the pamphlet, Publication No. 63, may be ob- 
tained from the AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, 
: East 40th Street, New York City 16. Leo Perlis is the 

irector. 


USC Youth Study Center 
Announces Its Objectives 


Karl Holton, chief probation officer of the Los Angeles 
County probation department, presided at the first meeting 
of the 21-member advisory council of the University of 
Southern California Youth Study Center recently estab- 
lished by a $700,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Made up of businessmen, judges, attorneys, educators, 
and welfare leaders, the council was appointed to assist 
in the organization of the Center which has the following 
objectives: 

To mobilize and coordinate the efforts of faculty members 
in the social sciences, practitioners from educational and 
youth welfare agencies, and interested citizens in order to 
study the complex problems of youth and contribute to the 
solutions of those problems. 

To focus on the needs of all children but with special 
emphasis on the problems of delinquency and other forms 
of deviant behavior. 

To communicate this increased knowledge to personnel 
working with youth, to elective officials and administrators 
as aids in their decision-raaking responsibilities, and to the 
general public by means of appropriate communications 
media. 


FPOA Elects 
Officers 


Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois, was elected president of the Federal Probation 
Officers Association. W. T. Woodard, Jr., chief probation 
officer at Raleigh, N. C., was elected executive vice- 
president, and Wayne L. Keyser, assistant director of the 
Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. The officers of the Board are elected for 2-year 
terms beginning January 1, 1959. 

Regional vice-presidents elected to the Executive Board 
at the respective area conferences are Logan A. Webster, 
chief probation officer at Pittsburgh; William C. Nau, chief 
probation officer at Greenville, S. C.; Charles T. Hosner, 
probation officer at Detroit; George H. Gilpin, chief proba- 
tion officer at San Antonio; and Albert Wahl, chief proba- 
tion officer at San Francisco. 
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Friend of Prisoners 
Has 95 Percent Success 


An unwavering belief in the fundamental decency of his 
fellow men plus a desire to aid those who need help has 
enabled Leo Seligman of Memphis, Tenn., to establish an 
amazing record of parole success with men released from 
prison. 

Using human kindness and money from his own pocket, 
Seligman has helped 700 former prisoners go straight and 
become good citizens. He estimates that 95 percent are 
making good. 

It was in 1953 that Seligman became interested in “doing 
what I can” to help prisoners. Learning of an inmate who 
had been in prison 29 years and was unable to win a parole 
because he did not have a sponsor, Seligman obtained 
oe from the Shelby County attorney general at 

emphis to act as sponsor. That launched him on his un- 
usual career. 

Today Seligman visits the Shelby County penal farm 
regularly as well as penal and correctional institutions in 
several states. During the interviews he discusses their 
problems and arranges for jobs when they are released. 


Volunteers of America 
Help Prisoners Find Jobs 


Headed by a hard-working husband and wife team, the 
Volunteers of America at Baton Rouge, La., has in the 
past 3 years found jobs for 100 parolees of the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary at Angola. 

The program started when Captain and Mrs. J. C. 
Chevallier of the local V of A decided to put into opera- 
tion a national Volunteers of America program to help 
rehabilitate prisoners. The program began slowly, but soon 
the prison grapevine began to tell of the prisoners helped 
by the service organization, and gradually the number of 
applications increased. 

The V of A vouches it will have a job for a prisoner. 
If one is not available at the time of his release he will 
become an employee of the V of A itself, driving trucks or 
working in the salvage program warehouse. 

The program serves a useful purpose by actually making 
it possible for men eligible for parole to be released to their 
home communities. Captain Chevallier pointed out that 
many employers are reluctant to sign an employment 
agreement but are quite willing to employ a man after his 
release. 

In September, 100 prisoners were on the V of A waiting 
list. “but this is not as bad as when we started,” said 
Captain Chevallier. “Some prisoners were still in prison 
2 years after they were eligible for parole.” 


Federal Prison Industries Sales 
Total $31 Million in 1958 


Attorney General William P. Rogers announced in Octo- 
ber that sales of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc, 
reached an all-time high during the past fiscal year. Sales 
of the corporation to k'ederal Government agencies totaled 
$31,134,289—an increase of nearly $4% million over 1957. 

Net industrial profit of the organization amounted to 
$5,272,137.76. This was an increase of more than $700,000 
over the prior year and was the corporation’s top year I 
earnings with the exception of 1952 during the Korea 
conflict. 

The report indicated $2 million of the industrial profit 
was paid as dividends into the Federal Treasury. This 
made a total of $36 million paid into the Treasury 4 
dividends since the corporation was organized. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc., is a wholely owned 
government corporation established in 1934 by acts of 
Congress and an executive order. The function of the 
corporation is to provide training and employment for 
federal prisoners. All goods and articles manufactured in 
the corporation’s shops, located at federal penal institu- 
tions, are sold only to departments and agencies of the 
Government. 
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Narcotics Anonymous 
Helps Former Addicts 


Each Wednesday night 40 people meet behind closed 
doors at the New York City McBurney YMCA at 23rd 
Street. The name of the group is Narcotics Anonymous. 
Its members are all former drug addicts. The group is 
reportedly the only NA organization in the country out- 
side of institutional walls. 

“One of the biggest battles the drug addict fights is 
loneliness,” explains Shel Sukoff, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Medical Control of Narcotic Addiction, Inc., 
the parent group of NA. 

“Personality is the key to the addict’s problem,” Sukoff 
points out. “And his personality, of course, is affected by 
his family environment. To help the addict, the family 
often has to try and change itself. There is a tragic initial 
shock when a family finds out one of its members is an 
addict. Completely bewildered, they rarely know which 
way to turn or what to do.” : 

Addicts are more often treated as criminals, not as 
people who need help, according to Sukoff. Even with the 
large number of addicts in this country, he says there are 
only three public hospitals devoted to helping the addicted 

erson. 
. NA refers the addict to good lawyers, helps him find a 
place to live after he leaves an institution, helps with one 
of the biggest problems—finding employment—and assists 
in directing the addict to private therapy. ; 

“We feel our group is the pioneer civic organization 
attempting to bring about the changes that will help the 
addict,” Sukoff concludes. “Slowly our committee has es- 
tablished the concept that the narcotics problem is a socio- 
medical problem. When that concept is fully established, 
addicts will not go to jail, be forced to engage in prostitu- 
tion, commit larceny, or pay any penalty for their tragic 
illness. The illness is penalty enough.” 


NYC Department of Correction 
Enlists Clergy to Aid Youth 


For the first time in the history of the Department of 
Correction of New York City an organized religious 
psychotherapy program has been initiated at the new 
Brooklyn House of Detention for Men. The program is for 
adolescent offenders, 16 to 20, who are awaiting trial and 
court disposition. The program, according to Commissioner 
Anna M. Kross, has been inaugurated with the endorse- 
ment and cooperation of Bishop James P. DeWolfe of the 
oe isand Diocese and Archdeacon Edward Saunders of 

rooklyn. 

The aims of the program are: 

1. To provide inmates with an opportunity to participate 
voluntarily with experienced and mature clergymen in 
discussion groups dealing with questions and problems of 
areligious or moral and ethical nature. 

_ 2. To provide clergymen participating with an opportun- 
Ity of dealing with the delinquent adolescent who has 
generally come from a local parish area. 

8. To provide local parishes with insights from this 
experience for the establishment of prevention programs in 
the community. 

_ 4. To provide the inmate with a feeling of community 
interest in him during his incarceration. 

5. To educate the public through these religious leaders 
of the problems of adolescents and of the Department of 

orrection in dealing with them. 

Meetings are held once a month under the guidance of 

t. Francis De Bilio and Assistant Deputy Warden Milton 
Roth, both of the Brooklyn House of Detention staff. 

This is another step, Commissioner Kross reports, in the 
Department’s after-care program. 


John Howard Association Asks 
Changes in Illinois Parole Law 


Changes in the Illinois parole law and practices of the 
parole board have been proposed in a research study 
released in September by the John Howard Association of 
Chicago, a 57-year-old private agency concerned with the 
rehabilitation of released prisoners, crime prevention ac- 
tivities, and the improvement of prisons. 

Among the proposals, according to Eugene S. Zemans, 
executive director of the Association, are the following: 

1. Appointment to the five-man board of persons with 
“a broad background in ability to appraise legal offenders 
and the circumstances of crimes and convictions .... 
(who) should have an appreciation of the potentialities of 
rehabilitation.” 

2. Selection of parole chairman by other members of the 
board, instead of by the governor as at present, the job to 
last only 1 year and to be rotated among all members. 

3. Full-time, rather than part-time, employment for 
board members for 6-year terms, rather than 4 years. The 
terms of appointment should be staggered at 2-year in- 
tervals. 

4. Raising salaries of board members, now $10,000 for 
the chairman and $9,000 for the others, to a point “com- 
mensurate with the qualifications and responsibilities of 
the position and for full-time service.” No exact salary 
was proposed, but it was noted that board members in 
California, for example, are paid $16,500. 

5. Holding of board hearings at institutions monthly, 
rather than the present 10 monthly hearings with double 
dockets in July and September. 

6. Discontinuance of the practice of using persons other 
than board members to hear applications for parole and 
to make recommendations to the board. Use of these so- 
called “hearing officers” has been permitted for about 5 
years, the Association pointed out, and means that a 
prisoner can be granted or denied parole without having 
been permitted to state his case to a board member. 

Some of the proposed changes were based on a compara- 
tive study of the parole board laws and practices of the 
states of California, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
and Wisconsin, Zemans said. 


Newsletter To Help Teen-agers 
With School and Employment 


To meet the need for practical how-to-do-it help for 
industry, community leaders, and youth workers who want 
to help teen-agers in the various stages between school 
and employment, a specially-prepared newsletter, Youth 
and Work, is for the first time being offered to interested 
subscribers. 

Published by the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, Youth and Work was 
originally started at the request of a group of youth- 
serving agencies. Until now it has been privately circulated 
to a selected list. It is now available at $1.50 per year to 
anyone interested in the problems of young people. 

“In its new modern format Youth and Work is providing 
actual blueprints for programs for use in recruitment, 
guidance, counseling, job placement, career planning, 
school-work, and dropout programs,” according to Lila 
Rosenblum, editor. “Each issue provides concise reports 
and case histories together with practical information on 
current techniques and trends and a special department 
devoted to sources of information,” Miss Rosenblum added. 

Forthcoming issues will feature “How to counsel and 
place the delinquent child,” “How teen-agers can find jobs 
in a tight labor market,” “How to help school dropouts,” 
and i new counseling techniques are producing 
results. 
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Alfred P. Murrah, of Oklahoma City, judge of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, was elected chair- 
man of the Advisory Council of Judges of the National 
Probation and Parole Association. Judge Murrah succeeds 
the late Bolitha J. Laws, former chief judge of the U. S. 
District Court at Washington, D. C. 


John B. Watson, 80, founder of the behaviorist school 
of psychology, died September 27 at New York City follow- 
ing an extended illness. Professor of psychology at Johns 
Hopkins University and the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Watson announced his theory of “behaviorism” in 1913 and 
wrote a number of books in the field. 


Romania, according to an August 20 Reuters news dis- 
patch, has introduced the death penalty for theft or em- 
bezzlement of public property or damage. According to 
Reuters, newspaper reports from Bucharest said economic 
crimes now were one of the most serious internal problems 
in Romania, and the government had ordered the intro- 
duction of severe measures. 


More than 6,500 men in Wisconsin’s state prison have 
been sent over the past 8% years to its farms and camps, 
an average of 750 a year. In that time, only 99, or 1 in 
every 65, have walked away from camp. All but two of 
those who escaped were recaptured or returned voluntarily 
to the institution. 


Reuben S. Horlick, Ph.D., formerly chief clinical psychol- 
ogist of the audiology and speech center at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, has been named chief of the new Pilot 
Treatment Unit of the District of Columbia Department 
of Corrections. He will be responsible for designing and 
administering a psychological treatment program for a 
selected inmate population at the District of Columbia 
Reformatory at Lorton, Va. 


Only 2 of 239 boys and girls in Wisconsin’s juvenile 
institutions who were given 4- and 5-day furloughs during 
the past 3 months violated that trust by failing to return. 


The John Howard Society of Ontario conducted in Octo- 
ber a 2-day institute on the adolescent offender. Psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers, and parole officers 
were in attendance to consider what to do about a 25 per- 
cent increase since 1956 in the number of youth offenders. 
Warden John Galvin of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Ashland, Ky., and Ben S. Meeker, chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court at Chicago, 
were resource consultants. Nurul Haque, assistant in- 
spector general of prisons for the province of Bihar, India, 
who had been visiting the Association for 3 weeks, also 
participated in the training conference. 


Widespread addiction to hashish and other drugs is still 
a serious problem in certain countries of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, a regional body of the World Health 
Organization has reported. A resolution “noting with 
concern that, in spite of all efforts to suppress addiction 
to drugs and to elimate its causes, the problem remains 
acute,” was approved at a meeting of Subcommittee B of 
WHO’s Regional Committee for the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, held at Geneva, September 22 to 25. 


Angus L. McAulay, 70, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Denver, retired on October 
31, after 24 years with the federal probation service. He 
was appointed chief probation officer in 1944. He is suc- 
ceeded by Leslie C. Reed who has been a probation officer 
on the Denver staff since 1954. 

Crime in the United States increased 11 percent during 
the first 9 months of 1958 compared with the same period 
in 1957, according to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The data are based on arrest reports from identical cities 
with over 25,000 inhabitants. 

John H. Keriakedes, an attorney and graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, has been appointed chief proba- 
tion officer for the United States District Court at Omaha, 
Nebraska. He succeeds Edmond T. Dolan who died Au- 
gust 5. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 
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Calvin H. Meador, 70, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court at Los Angeles, retired on 
November 30 after 27 ones in the federal probation 
service. He was chief probation officer for 14 years. Prior 
to his retirement Meador suffered a stroke and was still a 
patient at the Pomona Valley Community Hospital, Po- 
mona, Calif., when FEDERAL PROBATION went to press and, 
according te reports, was showing definite improvement, 
Plans for a party in Meador’s honor on November 7 had 
to be cancelled, as well as the presentation of a citation 
from the Federal Probation Officers Association. Meador 
was a member of the FPOA executive board. 


Warden Percy A. Lainson, 72, of Iowa’s State Prison, 
retired November 1 after 16 years with the institution. 
He will continue as advisor on penal affairs to the State 
Board of Control. 


New York State’s Conference on Probation, held at 
Syracuse, October 19-22, was attended by more than 300 
probation, institution, parole, and other correctional 
workers. The conference was devoted largely to specific 
problems of correctional institution treatment programs, 


The Interstate Probation and Parole Compact, originated 
in 1935 as the Interstate Commission on Crime, now is in 
an officially binding agreement among all 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

San Quentin Prison’s annual Arts and Crafts Show, held 
August 23 and 24, was attended by more than 3,000 
persons. Sales amounting to more than $2,700 were made of 
the various inmate-made handicraft and art work. 

Lionel A. Todman has been named probation officer for 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands, at St. Thomas. 


United States Attorney Clifford M. Raemer of the 
Eastern District of Illinois addressed the Belleville Down- 
town Optimists Club in November on the Department of 
Justice’s treatment of juvenile and youthful offenders. In 
his remarks he said the probation system used in the fed- 
eral courts is “one of the best in the world.” 


Judge Harry M. Fisher, 76, a veteran of 46 years on the 
Cook County (Chicago) circuit bench, died November 15 
following an operation. A native of Russia, Judge Fisher 
came to the United States in 1893, was elected municipal 
court judge in 1912, and 9 years later won election to the 
circuit bench, a post he held until his death. Judge Fisher 
was a proponent of parole for misdemeanants. In 1939 he 
was the author of an article appearing in FEDERAL PR0- 
BATION on the subject, “Should Parole Be Extended to 
Prisoners Serving Jail Sentences?” 


Dr. Teodoro Evangelista, president of the Far Eastern 
University at Manila, P. I., has been elected president of 
the newly formed Correctional Association of the Philip- 

ines. Dr. Alfredo Bunye, director of the Philippines 

ureau of Prisons, is vice-president. 

J. Vernel Jackson, warden of the New York State Prison 
at Dannemora since 1943, died unexpectedly while attend- 
ing the 88th annual Congress of Correction in Detroit. He 
= been with the New York department of correction for 

years. 


Martin P. Davis, Massachusetts director of parole, has 
been elected president of the New England Conference on 
Probation and Parole. 

Perry D. Hayden, superintendent of the Maine Reform- 
atory for Men, has been appointed commissioner of the 
Maine State Department of Institutional Service. He was 
formerly with the Massachusetts department of correction. 

Russell G. Oswald, member of the New York State 
Board of Parole since May 1957, has been elected chall- 
man, succeeding Lee B. Mailer who resigned because © 
poor health. 

The Federal Detention Headquarters at New York City 
has its language problems. On a representative day when 
the population of the Headquarters was 243, a total of 
66, or 30 percent of the inmates, were unable to 5 
English! 
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IT HAS COME TO 


The Hilltoppers, baseball team of the Federal Prison 
Camp at Tucson, Ariz., play once a week in the Tucson 
City League. They are approved by the classification com- 


a mittee from recommendations of the detail officers for 


outstanding work and overall good adjustment in the camp. 
Spectators travel with the team, including staff members 
and their families. The effect of the town games on morale 
is “remarkable,” camp officials report. 


D. I. Yeagley, chief of classifiation and parole at the 
federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, has been elected 
president of the Leavenworth Council of Social Agencies. 

The Butcher Workman, trade union publication with a 
circulation of 400,000, carried in its July 1958 issue a 
story on the meat-cutting class at the United States 
Penitentiary at McNeil Island. The inmates learn how to 
kill, skin, cut, sell, cook, and serve meat. The program 
attracted the attention of union officials and prompted a 
group to visit the institution. Union officials expressed full 
approval of the program and promised to help find employ- 
ment for qualified trainees. 

Two Indians, a father, age 71, and a grandmother, a, 
108, made a 1,000-mile trip to the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Englewood, Colo., to visit their son. They 
had barely enough funds and had to camp by the roadside. 
After 2 days at Englewood, they agreed the trip had been 
worth while and expressed satisfaction with the institution 
and its staff. 


Two hundred prisoners of the California State Prison at 
Folsom have volunteered for lung cancer research at the 
prison hospital. They will receive no pay nor special con- 
sideration. Their only reward will be the knowledge and 
satisfaction of knowing they are contributing to the aid of 
medical science. 


Marshall B. Clinard, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is with the Ford Foundation at New 
Delhi, India, as a consultant on urban community develop- 
ment. He will be there 1 year. 


False representation of connection with the Red Cross 
Organization for the purpose of soliciting, collecting, or 
receiving any money or material is a violation of a federal 
statute under the FBI’s jurisdic ion. The unauthorized use 
of the Red Cross emblem also is covered in the statute. 


James Elmo Turner, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Montgomery, Ala., was 
elected president of the Alabama Probation and Parole 
Association at its annual meeting in October. Turner is 
the fourth federal probation officer to be elected president. 
The three past presidents are W. Foster Jordan, Dalton 
Moss, and Ezra E. Nash, all three of the probation staff 
for the United States District Court at Birmingham. 


Morris Kuznesof, federal probation officer at New York 
City, is a member of the Committee on Use of Narcotics 
of the Community Council of Greater New York. 


Austin H. MacCormick, of the University of California 
and executive director of the Osborne Association, New 
York City, has been engaged by the West Virginia Crime 
and Delinquency Council to survey the state’s penitentiary 
at Moundsville. Robert W. Cassidy of the National Proba- 


- “" Parole Association is consultant secretary to the 
ouncil, 


Patrick Palace, Los Angeles County senior probation 

director in charge of camps, was recognized in September 

for his 30 years of service with the County’s probation 

department. “Pat” was given a marble-based pen and 

qack desk set inscribed with “Thirty Years Dedication to 
8. 


George J. Reed, chairman of the United States Board 
of Parole, is the author of an article, “Parole Is Good 
Usiness,” in the July 1958 issue of the Exchangite. 


Hedley S. Dimock, 67, educator, author, and pioneer in 
tational youth camping standards, died October 4 following 
an extended illness. He was on the faculty of George 

illiams College at Chicago from 1927 to 1952, serving as 
dean of the college for 18 years. 


The value of all federal prisons farm products is about 
2 million a year. 
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Federal prisons cowherds produced 10,546,944 pounds 
of milk last year—an average of 14,176 per cow. This is 
approximately 8,000 above the average for the entire 
United States. 


The population of fede .1 penal and correctional institu- 
tions in October was 1,246 more than for that month last 
year. 


The Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, at Springfield, 
Mo., was 25 years old on September 30. Springfield’s 
Sunday News and Leader of September 14 featured the 
institution under the headline: “A Silver Anniversary for 
One of Springfield’s Finest Citizens.” 


William S. Taylor of the psychology department of 
Smith College has developed a “Notehand for Psychol- 
ogists” which reduces ordinary writing about 30 percent 
and psychological writing, 35 percent. “Notehand,” the 
author reports, can be used in psychiatry, medicine, physi- 
ology, zoology, social work, and sociology. 


Kenneth D. Johnson, dean of the New York School of 
Social Work at Columbia University since 1949, was named 
dean emeritus on July 1. Dean Johnson has been a con- 
tributor to FEDERAL PROBATION and served on the Advi- 
sory Committee of the journal since 1952. 


Thirteen Ontario probation officers were guests of the 
federal probation office at Detroit, October 29. They came 
to discuss mutual problems and to observe supervision and 
presentence practices. After a tour of the courts, the 
visitors spent an hour with one of the judges in his cham- 
bers. The Detroit officers, in turn, are to be guests of the 
Canadian officers, at Windsor. 


Bryer Stokes, state probation and parole officer at 
Springfield, Mo., was elected president of the Missouri 
Corrections Association, October 29. James W. Carmichael, 
federal probation officer at St. Louis, was elected first 
vice-president. Edward B. Murray, federal probation 
officer at Kansas City, Mo., was elected to a 3-year term 
on the Association’s board of directors. 


Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Kansas City, Mo., presented a 
paper on the “Use of Community Resources” before the 
University of Missouri Institute on Corrections for Juve- 
nile Officers and also the University’s Institute on Correc- 
tions for Workers With Adult Offenders. The two insti- 
tutes were sponsored by the School of Social Work, the 
School of Law, and the Division of Continuing Education 
with the Missouri Association for Social 

elfare. 


Dr. Joseph C. Sturgell of the USPHS Hospital at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has been named associate warden in charge of 
neuropsychiatric service at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 

Dr. DeArmond Moore, who served from 1949 to 1951 on 
the staff at the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., and 
for 2 years with the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners 


at Springfield, Mo., is now chief of surgical service at 
the Center. 


Richard F. Doyle, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Detroit and past president of the 
Federal Probation Officers Association, has been named 


' to the Advisory Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


A new federal prison camp at Safford, Ariz., has been 
approved by the Congress and is now in the process of 
activation. Emby S. Osborn, superintedent of the federal 
prison camp at Florence, Ariz., has been named superin- 
tendent of the 25-capacity minimum custody camp. 


The Federal Probation System now has 166 field offices 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. They are staffed by 501 
probation officers. 


Byron E. Ballard, assistant supervisor of education at 
the Atlanta penitentiary, retired June 30 after 22 years 
of continuous service. 


The “Santa Claus Toy Project” of New York City’s 
Department of Correction will present again more than 
2,000 rebuilt toys to the Police Athletic League, cosponsors 
of the program, for distribution to needy families through- 
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out the city. Actively participating in the practical occupa- 
tional therapy program at the Workhouse at Hart Island 
is the geriatric group. 

Southern Michigan Prison inmates made it possible in 
September for 10-year-old Gregory Mann of Lansing to 
receive the whole blood he needed for a serious heart 
operation. The inmates at the Jackson prison donate an 
hala of 6,000 pints a year to the Jackson County Red 

ross. 

California’s prison population reached a new high on 
July 25 when there were 18,006 persons in state prisons, 
reception-guidance centers, and camps. The total represents 
a 10.3 percent increase over the number in custody a year 
ago. 

Vocational school students of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary at Menard participated in their fourth annvai “Toys 
for Tots” project conducted jointly with the Chester 
(Illinois) VFW Auxiliary to provide Christmas toys for 
needy children in the area. Seven truckloads of playthings 
ranging from dolls to bicycles were collected by the Auxil- 
iary during the summer months and brought to the Menard 
institution on September 1. The project has been widely 
praised as an example of community-prison cooperation. 

Inmates of the Kentucky State Reformatory at La- 
Grange, Ky., contributed $102 to help a 22-month-old child 
in need of heart surgery. The child was the son of a 
fellow inmate. The money was handed to Warden Dan 
Gray with a note which said in part: “We are well aware 
of the fact that our humble offering is not so great that 
it will solve (the mother’s) problem completely ... (but) 

. . . it is our wish that you convey to Mrs. Covington 
that God’s speed for the recovery of her son is our only 
motive.” 

The 15th Institute of Correctional Administration of 
American University’s school of government and public 
administration at Washington, D. C., will be held March 
30 to May 22, 1959. Six hundred and thirty-seven students, 
many of them from correctional staffs of the Army, Air 
Force, and the Navy, have graduated from the 8-week 
course since its beginning in 1952. 

A former inmate of Ohio State Penitentiary stopped at 
St. Patrick’s Parish House in Columbus and asked Father 
Lucier for an envelope and sheet of paper. Upon the 
Father’s return he found the following age awaiting 
him. “Please give Warden Alvis the enclosed $5 bill to 
place in the Prisoner’s Aid Fund. It is payment for some 
of the things I stole from the prison commissary while I 
worked there.” The note was signed “Guilty Conscience.” 


Miss Blanche Edith Baughan, 89, noted penal reform 
worker in New Zealand, died in September. She played a 
major role in the formation, 35 years ago, of the New 
Zealand Howard League for Penal Reform. 

In New Zealand, since November 1957, all persons con- 
victed of murder have been reprieved by the Executive 
Council, according to Arthur O’Halloran, Dominion presi- 
dent of the New Zealand Howard League for Penal Re¢- 
form. In accordance with Labour policy, he reports, the 
death sentence will not be carried out as long as the 
Labour Government is in office. From 1935 to 1949 when 
the Labour Government was previously in office, no execu- 
tions occurred in New Zealand. In 1951 capital punish- 
ment for murder was reintroduced. 


J. Edwin LaValle, principal keeper at Great Meadow 
Correctional Institution, Comstock, N. Y., has been named 
warden of Clinton Prison. He entered New York’s correc- 
— service in 1925 and succeeds the late J. Vernel 

ackson. 


William C. Kvaraceus, professor of education at Boston 
University, is on leave to direct a study of juvenile delin- 
quency for the National Education Association. 

Judge Walter H. Beckham of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Miami, Fla., was elected president of 
the International Congress of Juvenile Court Judges held 
in July at Brussels, Belgium. Judge Beckham will serve 
for a period of 4 years. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The Professional Council of the National Probation and 
Parole Association issues mimeographed monthly bulletins 
announcing _ opportunities in probation, parole and 
other areas of the correctionai field. Copies may be obtained 
by writing Hugh Reed, director of the NPPA’s midwestern 
regional office, 1536 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 

Robert Guthrie has been appointed director of the Delin. 
quency Control Institute at the University of Southern 
California, succeeding Dan Pursuit. 

Philadelphia’s House of Detention Study Advisory Com. 
mittee has completed its report, Plan for the Philadelphia 
House of Detention for Adults. The sum of $25,000 was 
allotted for completion of the technical aspects of the study 
by consulting services. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare will hold its 
annual forum at San Francisco, May 24 to 29. 

The Ontario (Canada) Department of the Attorney. 
General has sponsored a series of regional magistrates’ 
conferences across the province to discuss sentencing. 
It is hoped by the Department that these study sessions 
will help meet the provlem of inequality of sentencing. 

The Federal Bar Association held its second annual 
symposium on delinquency on September 26 in the Nation’s 
Capital. The theme of the meeting was “The Federal 
Government and Juvenile Delinquency.” Among those par- 
ticipating in the symposium panel were Judge Orman W. 
Ketcham of the District of Columbia juvenile court; Ray- 
mond F. Gould of the National Institute of Mental Health; 
James C. Neagles, staff director of the Federal Parole 
Board; and Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel of the 
U. S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

Patrick H. McDonnell, 69, chief probation officer of the 
U. S. District Court at Fairmont, W. Va., died unex- 
pectedly December 7 from a heart attack. He entered the 
federal probation service in 1937 and was named chief 
probation officer in 1945. 

Harold L. Hill, federal probation officer at Boise, Idaho, 
since 1945, resigned on November 24 to accept an appoint- 
ment as industrial psychologist with the System Develop- 
ment Corporation at Santa Monica, Calif. He received 
his B.S. degree from the University of Missouri in 1941 
and in 1950 earned the M.S. degree from the State College 
of Washington, majoring in psychology. 

Louis R. Tevell, executive secretary of the Big Brothers 
of Lexington, Ky., has been appointed chief probation 
officer of the Fayette County (Lexington) Juvenile Court. 
He was formerly superintendent of Kentucky Village at 
Greendale and also served as assistant director of the 
Kentucky Youth Authority. 

Wisconsin’s prison population during the first quarter of 
1958 reached its highest point since the 1930’s. The effec- 
tive use of probation and parole has kept the situation 
from getting out of hand, according to the quarterly re 
port of the Wisconsin State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mildred R. Hagan, since 1951 a senior parole officer 
assigned to the service unit at New York’s Westfield State 
Farm, has been appointed assistant superintendent of the 
women’s prison and reformatory. She holds her master of 
arts degree from Fordham University. j 

The Cleveland News paid out a total of $500 in pri 
money to Ohio prisoners for their essays on juvenile de- 
linquency, its cause, effect, and cure. Eighteen prize 
winning essays were selected from over 600 submitted. 
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